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“My truck runs for 


Only 2 


“T have always used Ford Trucks be- 
cause they can’t be beat for all-round 
ranch work,” says W. E. Worthen, Jr. 


“Mucky rice fields and rough pas- 
ture never step my faithful Ford Pick- 
up! It sure can take it! The records 
I kept during the Economy Run show 


/s'a mile. 


says W.E. Worthen, Jr. of Highlands, Texas 





my Ford costs mighty little to run! 


“In five months, my 1951 Ford F-1 
covered 7,277 miles . . . much of it 


off-the-road. My total cost for gas, oil, 
maintenance and repairs was only 
$175.94, which averages out to a run- 
ning cost of less than 2/4 cents a mile.” 











Rancher ond rice farmer W. E. 
Worthen, Jr. bought his first 
Ford *Truck in 1941; now uses 
two Fords. 


The famous Ford Pickup is but one 
of many models available. Up to 
the 155-h.p. Bic Joss, there’s a 
Ford Truck tailor-made for your 
particuJar hauling job. 


Now! Up to 144 more Gas Savings 


and more Speed Hauling power, too! 





NEW 
(OW FRICTION 





New Low-Friction design in 3 
Ford Truck high-compression 
engines slashes friction loss! 
There are important savings in 
store for you in new Ford Low- 
FRICTION truck engine design. It 
cuts friction horsepower up to 
30%! It saves gas! It gives you 
more Speed Hauling power! 
Ford’s Low-F RICTION design in- 
cludes many new features. A new 
Short-Stroke principle cuts piston 
travel up to 20%, which makes 
for longer engine life. New OvER- 


PRESSION gives extra power on 
regular grade gasoline. 


You can get new Low-FRICTION 
design in 3 of the 5 great Ford 
Truck engines for 52. And you get 
more power than ever before in 
the famous 239 cu. in. Truck V-8 
or 254 cu. in. Bic Srx. See what’s 
new, at your Ford Dealer’s. 


Now 5 Great Truck Engines 


New 101-h.p. Cost Clipper Six 
Proved 106-h.p. Truck V-8 
Proved 112-h.p. Bic Srx 


THIS new Ford 101-h.p. Cost Clipper Six passed, 
with flying colors, 2 years of economy and 
durability tests. It had 50,000 dynamometer 
test-hours, over 500,000 vehicle test miles. 





Ford Dealer’s now! 


DON'T GUESS! See how little 
it can cost to run a truck in 
your kind of work. See the cost 
figures in this 144-page book 
showing results from the Ford 
Truck Economy Run. At your 


HEAD-VALVES give more efficient 
fuel-feeding. New Hicu-Com- 


New 145-h.p. Cargo King V-8 
New 155-h.p. Cargo King V-8 


Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as 
illustrated, is dependent on material supply conditions. 


COSTS LESS 


FORD TRUCKING 


and 






Using latest registration data on 8,069,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 









—- 1908 BUICK, Model 10, was a fancy car that sold for around $900. It had a four- 
_ cylinder, eighteen-horsepower engine. A popular feature was the “‘mother-in-law seat.” 


THE BEST GASoy yp 
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1952 BUICK Roadmaster, below, has the Fire- 
ball 8 engine that “‘makes the most of high 
compression.’’ Dynaflow Driv i 
ener Sidaiia take aan With their polished leather seats 
and bright brass trim, yesterday’s 
automobiles looked mighty good to 
their owners. But Grandpa will tell 
you they did not have enough power 
= under the hood. That’s one thing 
en ~— - today’s car owner isn’t likely to 

ta complain about. The combination 
of a modern high compression en- 
gine and “Ethyl” gasoline gives 
plenty of power. . 

“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane 
gasoline. It helps modern high com- 
pression engines develop top power 
and efficiency. It’s the gasoline you 
ought to buy. Remember, there’s a 
powerful difference between gaso- 
line and “Ethyl” gasoline. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York, Ethyl Antiknock Lid., in Canada 





1913 AUSTIN, below, was built for the big-family mar- 
ket. This nine-passenger model cost $6,000. Its 
compressed-air starter could also inflate the tires. 


ANTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 


1931 DUESENBERG, at the right, carried the name of a fa- 
mous racing-car designer. It was built in Indianapolis. 
The big, eight-cylinder engine developed 265 horsepower. 
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SUP: 


Come winter you will have to buy some 
sort of anti-freeze for your car, or else 
you won’t “run.”’ Anti-freeze is expen- 
sive. If your radiator or any part of 
your cooling system is leaking, you will 
quickly lose your expensive anti-freeze. 
Put a can of Bowes Stop Leak in your 
radiator today and make sure that you 
will have “‘smoother motoring” this 
winter. 

Bowes Stop Leak will not clog your 
radiator. It’s SuRE...SAFE...and 
PERMANENT. 


YOUR CAR DESERVES 
THE WINTER SAFETY OF 


BOWES 
RADIATOR CHEMICALS 








_— alll 
RADIATOR KLEN-ZUR— Removes rust, 
scale, lime, oil and grease . . . contains no 
harmful acid . . . gets cooling system clean 
as new. 

RADIATOR RUST-ROUT—Prevents trou- 
ble-making rust accumulation in cooling 
system . .. also lubricates water pump. 


DRIVE IN WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS EMBLEM 












BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. | 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





The day of decision 


Less than six weeks from now, 
the American people will have a deci- 
sion to make. It will show whether or 
not they have reached the limit of their 
patience with governmental corrup- 
tion, reckless spending and _back- 
breaking taxation. 

The swelling rumble of resent- 
ment heard in every part of the nation 
would indicate they have. Their votes 
in November will say how much of a 
change they demand—whether they 
will be satisfied with merely new faces 
or whether they want to make a fresh, 
clean start with a new Administration 
that is not the unwilling heir of its 
predecessor’s sins. When one political 
party is entrenched in power for as 
long as 20 years, the inevitable result 
is an unhealthy concentration of power 
that in turn breeds abuses and an “I 
am the law” attitude. 


* + 


Millions of peogle are finding 
it increasingly difficult to make ends 
meet, despite the high level of national 
income and apparent prosperity. High 
living costs are more than keeping 
pace with higher wages. Since the 
1935-39 base period, living costs have 
risen 90%—almost doyble. They are 
still going up—and even faster, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

And these official Government 
cost-of-living figures do not include 
taxes. Government economists choose 
to omit taxes in compiling their charts, 
yet taxes figure just as prominently in 
the cost of living~as do food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, for the more a family 
pays in taxes, the less they have left 
to meet increasing living costs. 


* * * 


Most economists agree that it 
is dangerous for a government to take 
more than 25¢ out of the average citi- 
zen’s dollar. Today’s taxes already 
take 32¢—and Mr. Truman has said 
taxes should be even higher. Our de- 
fense program is costly, of course, but 
many, many millions—yes, even bil- 
lions—of the taxpayers’ dollars could 
be saved by eliminating the criminal 
waste and inefficiency for which every 
American is paying—in hidden as well 
as visible taxes. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (a Demo- 
crat) recommends reductions totaling 
$9 billion in the 1953 Federal budget 
of $85.4 billion. Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las (a Democrat) proposed reductions 
totaling almost $7 billion. Part of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were followed and brought sav- 





Graham Patterson. Living costs will 
be remembered on Election Day. 


ings of several billion dollars, yet the 
rest of the recommendations have not 
yet been carried out. 

Senator Douglas, a former pro- 
fessor of economics, is an ardent ad- 
vocate of economy. In his recent book, 
Economy in the National Government, 
he made the biting comment: “Some 
conservatives have charged that liber- 
als are those who are ‘liberal with 
other people’s money.’ This charge is 
not without some foundation. . . . It 
becomes evident that to be a liberal 
one does not have to be a wastrel. 
Waste in Government is a frittering- 
away of resources which could be used 
to improve the lives of people. The 
money which is spent has to be raised 
by taxation. In the main, waste has to 
be borne by the poor, the middle class 
and the moderately well-to-do. These 
people could spend or invest this 
money to much better advantage.” 


* * * 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, nation- 
ally known clergyman, in a _ news- 
paper article on waste and corruption 
in Government, wrote “small wonder 
that the taxpayer screams” because of 
tricky legislation that prevents the 
Government’s General Accounting Of- 
fice from protecting the taxpayers’ in- 
terests by examining expenditures of 
various military and civilian agencies. 

The billions of dollars squan- 
dered by waste and corruption have to 
be paid by the people in higher taxes. 
This fact is not likely to be forgotten 
when Americans go to the polls. 

It’s definitely time for a change. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Friendless Farouk: PATHFINDER 
recently published, apparently as a fact, 
what I had long known to be a rumor, a 
statement regarding my relations with 
former King Farouk of Egypt [Report 
From Washington, June 4}. 

I had been so bothered by the rumor 
that I devoted a column to it [which 
states]: “I have never met King Farouk, 
nor been approached by anyone to act for 
him... nor received any remuneration 

. from him or his supporters.” 
DorotHy THOMPSON 
South Pomfret, Vt. 


Forecasting the abdication of King 
Farouk two months before it took place, 
PATHFINDER stated that columnist Doro- 
thy Thompson had been retained by the 
King to soften up the State Department 
to the idea of giving him asylum in the 
U.S. PATHFINDER relied of previously 
trustworthy informants, nevertheless 
qualified the reference as a report.—Ed. 


Convention Reporting: I have 
just read Allen Drury’s account of the 
Democratic National Convention [Aug. 
6] and want to tell you that it was the 
most accurate brief summary I have seen. 

Frank E. Smitn, M.C. 
Third- District, Mississippi 
House of Representatives 


Washington, D.C. 


Preview of Voters: During a re- 
cent 5,000-mile bus trip to the Midwest, I 
found wide interest in the coming elec- 
tions and if fellow passengers and per- 
sons who expressed a definite opinion 
(most did) were any indication, the Dem- 
ocrats have some tough arguing ahead. 

“There’s got to be a change” was the 
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HUDSON HORNET 


Scores Sweeping Stock Car Successes 
Using Dependable 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS! 


26 VICTORIES IN 30 STARTS 
(1952 Record through July 13th) 





VOTE 
ant CAWo,, 
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The record-breaking success of the Hudson 
Hornet in strictly stock car competition in 
1952—as well as in 1951—‘is a tribute to the 
handling qualities, ruggedness, dependability 
and safety in-built in Hudson’s step-down 
design. 


The car must be certified as strictly stock 
and identical with one you can purchase 
from your local dealer. 


Here, as in racing of all types, Champion 
Spark Plugs are unchallenged for top per- 
formance and dependability. For not only 
have they been in the winning Hudsons, 
but in other victorious stock cars in many 
other events. 


All of these cars, regardless of make or year, 
have used the standard type Champions 
recommended for that car. Here’s solid proof 
that the Champions for your own car are 
tops in performance and dependability. 





Meet Mr. M. H. Toncray HERB THOMAS 

Chief Engineer 1951 Stock 

HUDSON MOTORCARCO, Rucind Champion it 
“CHAMPIONS have “The Hudson Hornet 


been standard equip- 
ment on our cars for 
over twenty years. We 
know we can depend 
on them for top per- 
formance on the high- 
way and on the track.” 


I drive is equipped 
with regular stock 
CHAMPIONS, the 
same as those sold by 
your neighborhood 
Hudson dealer or 
service station.” 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
USE THE SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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peopLe—tHE PLUS 


IN FORT WAYNE CONTAINER MAKING 


When a shipper deals with Fort Wayne, he 

commands the services of modern plants, mills and machinery 
integrated to produce his corrugated containers to exact 
specifications and on time. And he gets still more. 

He gets the plus in Fort Wayne container making — the 

people who do the job. He benefits from the 

skill and proficiency of Fort Wayne technicians, scientists, 
designers, employees, executives...applying a wealth of specialized 
knowledge amassed through the 40 years since Fort Wayne 
pioneered in the industry. Their brains and experience 

solve his most exacting problems, build into his 

containers the controlled quality and precise uniformity 

-hat result in superior performance. Fort Wayne’s 

a pacemaker in the development and 

manufacture of corrugated containers. The craftsmanship 


of its personnel is the plus that puts it out ahead. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


SOI we 
Wawe CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e« FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 


Peoria, Ill. : 


ERED, 
’ IER ES. 

Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Washington, Ind. 
Holland, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, N.J. we 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wk: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


A filiate: 
Southern Paperboard 


Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Lima, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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consensus of 52 persons from a wide 
range of occupations. .. . 

The Korean situation is no help to 
the Democrats and there is a bigger fire 
smoldering here at home than many real- 
ize. The kin of those in the “police inci- 
dent” are in a bitter mood that will be 
made known at the polls. .. . 

WituiaM H. Wricut 
Yakima, Wash. 


Callers’ Duet: In “The Voice of the 
Caller” [Aug. 20] on page 38 you pic- 
ture two square dance callers standing 
side by side and both calling at once. 
How come? 

And who is the good-looking girl 
shown dancing on page 39? 

Joe HENDERSON 


Arcola, Ill. 





Pathfinder 


A duet of callers is rare, but the pic- 
ture above shows one: Haviland Hobbs, 
an attorney for the Southern Railway, 
and his brother-in-law, Al McPherson. 

The “good-looking girl” is England’s 
Queen Elizabeth, square-dancing during 
her 1951 visit to Canada.—Ed. 


Staggering Debt: More power to 
PATHFINDER for its constant urging of 
greater government economy. I wonder 
how many people realize that if $260 had 
been spent every minute of every hour 
of every day since the birth of Christ, 
the total sum would equal our national 
debt of $260 billion. 

Guiapys E. Coie 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Philadelphia Report: May I com- 
mend you for the excellent article “Jay- 
cees: Politics without Mud” [Aug. 20]. 

We Jaycees are proud of our non- 
partisan activities, prouder still of having 
produced such graduates as Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley, Harold Stassen and Sena- 
tor Richard Nixon. That feeling of pride, 
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I am certain, exists with all our members 
regardless of party affiliations. 

I should like to point out, however, 
that the Philadelphia Jaycees and their 
200.000 fellow members throughout the 
country take equal. pride in the numer- 
ous civic activities in which they par- 
ticipate throughout the year. 

Joun J. LonRMAN 
President 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Philadelphia 


Challenge: “What Makes a Good 
Town?” [ Aug. 6] is excellent and should 
provide a challenge to every town... . 

KENNETH F. MILLSAP 
Director 
Mid-American Foundation 
of Parsons College 
Fairfield, Iowa 


The “Rate Your Town” questionnaire 
is reprinted on page 24, together with a 
report on a town which measured itself 
by ParurinpeEr’s yardstick.—Ed. 


The Teacher’s Job: As a former 
school teacher, your July 23 story, “A | 
Year Has 12 Months, Junior!,” disturbed 
me greatly. 

In spite of all the arguments pro 
and con. it always seemed to me that, 
call it what you will, real education has | 
been, and always will be, the same: tak- 
ing a pupil as we find him and doing 
everything in his power and ours to pre- 
pare him for the important business of 











THE TELEPHONE CENTER at Camp Gordon, Georgia. This is one of more than a hundred such 
centers at the principal military camps and naval bases throughout the United States. They are 
provided by the telephone companies to assist service men and women with their Long Distance calls. 


living in this world. In the hands of the 
right kind of teacher, it can be nothing 
else. . . 


Children . . . haven’t changed much 


through the years. Why all the controver- | 


sy about methods? 
GLapys OstTLING JOHNSON 
Chester. Conn. 


ee As a college student, I want to 
throw my hat in the ring for progressive 
education. As the teacher from Eureka, 


Calif.. pointed out [Between Ourselves, | 
Aug. 20], the student who wants to learn, | 
and can. is getting more out of schools | 


than ever before. 

The will to learn is not, however, 
spontaneous with the younger set. If the 
teacher finds a student lacking in that 
will, shie must cultivate it... . 

Taytor DarK 
Los Angeles 


Ladies’ Day: Thanks for the fine 
publicity you gave the International 
Toastmistresses Clubs Convention [ Aug. 
6]. We appreciate it. . . . 

We try to help out on all community 
projects. Our slogan is “Progress Through 
Service.” We have just worked on a win- 


dow display for the Ellensburg Rodeo, | 


also on a comic entry for the parade... . 

Nancy M. GREEN 
Ellensburg Toastmistress Club 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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“Hello, Mom! I’m OK.” 
These are precious, priceless 
words—spoken thousands of 
times a day by our men in 
uniform. 


Wherever they go or what- 
ever they do, the telephone is 
their link with home. Over it 
go the voices of loved ones, the 
cry of a baby, the news that 
all is well. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


That’s why providing attrac- 
tive, comfortable telephone cen- 
ters at army camps and naval 
bases is such an important and 
heart-warming part of the work 


of the Bell System. 


We like to have soldiers say, 
as one did recently—“It makes a 
guy feel good to know he can call 
home and. be treated nice while 
doing it.” 
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BUILT FOR TOP QUALITY PERFORMANCE: YANKEE STADIUM... KELLY TIRES! 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


You're always sure of big-league performance when you’ve 
got Kellys on your car! For Kelly Tires are more carefully built to 
give you the very utmost in safety, mileage and comfort. 
* Their tough, slow-wearing Armorubber tread is good for extra 

thousands of safe miles . . . bonus miles that make Kelly 
quality your best buy for the money today! For a better buy in tires, 
see your Kelly Dealer now! He'll give you full credit for 

. all the unused mileage remaining in your present tires—so it’s 
actually more economical to trade them in before they’re 
worn smooth and risky! You'll be miles ahead, money ahead—and 
set for worry-free driving for a long, long time! 





Proved ond. lupnoved for 5S yeors 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











INSIDE NOTES 





Marjorie Thompson works in her 
father’s drugstore in Roanoke, Ill. She 
makes a notable chocolate soda (ask As- 
sociate Editor Don Stroetzel, who inter- 
viewed Miss Thompson and drank a soda 
at the same time). More important, she 
serves as chairman of the Community 
Council, an organization which pulls to- 
gether the enthusiasms and skills which 
can spark a town’s growth. On page 22 
you'll learn how Roanoke made the most 
of an eyesore named “Jumbo.” 


x *k * 


In the 19th Century, during the 
great days of the Chautauquas, Millroy, 
Ind. (pop. 800), drew a crowd of 2,000. 
New York drew 50. Lecturers then were 
former cannibals and reformed drunk- 
ards, poets and politicians, singers and 
sobbers. Today’s lecturers cover as many 
subjects and range from phonies to some 
of the greatest minds of the age. The 
story of the “modern Chautauqua circuit” 
is on page 46. 


x k & 


Farmer’s definition of a hunter: 
“A harebrained, trigger-happy fool who 
tears down my fences.” 

Hunter’s definition of a farmer: “A 
crotchety old geezer who spoils the au- 
tumn sport of 12 million Americans.” 

Too often they’re both right—but it 
needn’t be that way. Page 42 tells how 
3,000 hunters in Michigan are ending a 
bitter war between neighbors. 


xk * 


He’s a quiet man, and his name 
isn’t often in headlines. But—to illustrate 
a serious point with a rather silly hy- 
pothesis—if he appeared on a quiz show 
and told everything he knew, it could be 
disastrous. Read about Jim Beckerley’s 
explosive secrets on page 20. 


= ®& -® 


There are about 44 million cars in 
the U.S. (and some harassed drivers 
claim they’ve been stuck behind all of 
them in a week-end traffic jam). Page 38 
tells how two small towns set up a model 
school program for teen-age drivers. 


= « & 


Glib political opponents liked to 
refer to “The Hoover Depression.” In an 
important volume of his Memoirs, Her- 
bert Hoover gives a calm and accurate 
analysis of the years from 1929 to 1941 
(page 25). Incidentally, the picture on 
that page, taken in 1948 by Staff Photog- 
rapher Norman Driscoll, is one of the 
best portraits of the ex-President. That’s 
not our opinion—it’s Mr. Hoover’s. 


x k * 


When you buy a car, a radio or 4 
washing machine, you shop around for 
the best value. How many people realize 
they should shop in the same way when 
they plan to borrow money? See page 32. 
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50 seconds’ brisk massage with tingling 
Vitalis Hair Tonic and you FEEL the invigo- 
rating difference in your scalp. Vitalis not 
only prevents dryness, but refreshes your 
scalp as no other leading hair tonic can. 
What’s more... : 


hair ih place 





10 seconds to comb and you SEE the differ- 
ence in your hair. It’s far handsomer, health- 
ier looking —and it stays in place longer. 
| (Vitalis contains new grooming discovery.) 
















PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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SUBMARINE USS PERCH ete way ‘vont new low-temperature fuels and lubricantsdeveloped sults showed that these fuels and lubricants stood 
ice-field during Arctic maneuvers. The Perch tested _ by scientists of America’s competing oilmen. Re- 


up under the world’s worst weather conditions. 


o1° BELOW ZERO 


Petroleum Research Helps Make Arctic Defense Possible 


Recent Arctic maneuvers in snow, in icy seas, and in 

the air prove the outer line of U.S. defenses can now be 

pushed within 100 miles of the North Pole. Military ob- 

servers reveal this conquest of the Arctic is made possible 

only by the high quality of today’s fuels and lubricants, 

Soy operate at full efhciency in temperatures as low as 
° below zero. 

5 es outstanding performance is no accident. It has 
resulted from never- ending research and product improve- 
ment by America’s privately- managed oil businesses — 
competing with rivals to get to the public first with the 
newest and most improv a oil products. 

Like our Armed Forces, you benefit from this competi- 
tion, too, with the finest oil products at the world’s lowest 
prices. For example: 2 gallons of the gasoline you buy 


(Left) 


today do the work 3 did in 1925. Yet today’s gasoline is 
priced about the same as it was then — only Suen taxes 
are higher. 

The risks in the oil business are high—for research 

and development costs are enormous and the new prod- 
ucts developed by one oil company today may be sur- 
passed tomorrow by some competitor’s newer and even 
better product. But oilmen are willing to accept such risks 
as long as they have a chance to stay in business and earn 
a profit while serv ing you. 
For a free, interesting booklet telling how you can 
benefit through the new improved oil produc ts you use 
every day, write to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box I, 50 West 50th Street. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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REFUELING AIR FORCE TRANS- 
PORT, just returned from Arctic flight. 
Observers report that even polar cold does 
not destroy efficiency of modern fuels and 
lubricants competing U. S. oilmen have 
developed for you and the Armed Forces. 


(Right) 

MAN-MADE ARCTIC conditions in 
scores of oil company laboratories pay 
off in benefits for your car. Many of the 
new high quality motor oils, developed 
since World War II, are so efficient they 
can actually triple the life of your car 
engine—as proved in modern atomic tests, 
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lican campaign issue. If the GOP can picture the Democratic candi- 
date as a smart aleck making light of the grave problems confronting 
the nation and the world, it will do Stevenson serious damage. 


to phrase his speeches in his own way. His gift for lively humor, 
apparent in many of his messages to the Illinois legislature, is a 
characteristic he refuses to suppress. Eisenhower is countering it 
with earnest sincerity. 


and therefore may lose many votes in the Senator's native Georgia is 
an indication of the trend in many’Southern states. Russell still 
says he will vote for Stevenson, but he no longer says he will cam- 
paign actively for him. This reverses the Senator's post—convention 
position and is a serious blow to Stevenson. 


progress of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization with a critical 
eye. Ostensibly Senator Guy Cordon (R.-Ore.), and Senator John L. 
McClellan (D.-Ark.) are there merely for ceremonies dedicating 
American military graveyards. 


year. Otherwise, many legislators believe, any hope of establishing 
a "Fortress Europe" might as well be abandoned. 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION IS SURE RUSSIA HAS EXPLODED THREE A-BOMBS. Its 
officials pooh-pooh a statement by President Carlton S. Proctor of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers that blasts recorded by U.S. in- 


struments were merely accidental explosions of experimental material. 





A-bombs and smaller tactical missiles. They're convinced they know 
(1) Russia's approximate production; (2) location of Russia's A- 
plants. But, though Russia will not match us bomb-—for-—bomb, American 
atomic scientists do fear the day when the Soviets think they have 
enough to attack this country. 


Sia. But, State Department sources believe, Russian deliveries to 
the Far East already have cut their stock of jet planes below the 
level needed to launch an attack in Europe this year or next. Thus 
the Korean War seems to be reducing war threats elsewhere. 








MEANWHILE "TRUCE" TALKS AT PANMUNJOM are at a virtual standstill-—-—one pointless 
half-hour meeting a week. Both sides hesitate to bring the issue be- 
fore the U.N. General Assembly when it meets Oct. 14, the Russians 
fearing they would be voted down, the U.S. fearing Red use of the 
U.N. sounding board for still more vicious propaganda. 


FURTHER AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT SCANDALS may follow indictment of Clovis D. 
Walker, recently resigned $11,000-a-year director of the cotton 
branch, for giving inside information to Loufty Mansour, Egyptian 
cotton broker. Release of such tips is highly valuable to specula- 
tors in commodity markets, and the Senate Agriculture Committee is 
pursuing leads which may uncover new leaks. 
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...and thrifty to boot ! 


Fire-Chief gasoline speeds up your starts, smoothes 
your get-a-ways, and levels the hills — and 
it sells at regular gasoline prices, too. So fill up 
your tank with Fire-Chief — for plenty of action 
that’s thrifty to boot — at your Texaco Dealer 
... the best friend your car ever had. 





»-.- and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. Jed 
SS) 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 





TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE., See newspaper for time and station. | A 7H Go 
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Turning leaves 


Descendants of Cherokee Indians ; 


who 114 years ago fled to North Caro- 
lina’s Great Smokies will entertain the 
white man at their annual five-day fair 
opening Sept. 30. U.S. Highways 19 and 
441 intersect near their reservation, the 
largest east of Wisconsin. 

Following the New Jersey and Mas- 
sachusetts harvests, cranberries next fort- 
night will be raked from central Wiscon- 
sin’s flooded bogs which account for al- 
most one fourth of the nation’s 915,000- 
barrel yield. . . . Best rice dishes, recipes 
and rice-growing records will bring prizes 
at Bay City, Tex., Sept. 26-27. Texas this 
fall tops Louisiana as No. 1 rice pro- 
ducer, with California third. 

Each Virginia hunter will receive 
with his license this fall a packet of pine 
seeds. He will be urged to scrape the 
leaves from suitable spots and mash the 
seeds into the ground. . . . Biggest hatch 
of wild fowl in 20 years is winging its way 
down from Canada toward the Northern 
states.... Ten thousand dollars in 
weekly prizes are luring off-islanders to 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., for the 7th 
Annual Striped Bass Derby, continuing to 
Oct. 15. 

A 70-acre cornfield in McLean 
County, Illinois, has been reserved for a 
state-wide mechanical corn picking con- 
test Oct. 11, when 40,000 visitors will 
gather. . . . During the last week in Sep- 
tember thousands of bushels of specially 
grown, colored corn will redecorate the 
world’s only Corn Palace at Mitchell, 
S. D., for a harvest festival which has 
drawn top entertainers since 1892... . 
Louisiana’s swiftest lumbermen will com- 
pete in pulpwood cutting, loading and 
log-truck driving at Winnfield, La., Oct. 
1-4. 


These United States 


We, the People. United States pop- 
ulation has increased more than 6 mil- 
lion since the last official census in 1950. 
The Census Bureau reported that the es: 
timate as of August 1 this year was 
157,269,000 as compared with 151,132,- 
000 on April 1, 1950. 


Season for Speeches. The candi- 
dates are on the road this week. Republi- 
can Dwight D. Eisenhower is traveling 
through the Midwest, Democrat Adlai E. 
Stevenson is stumping in New England. 
Soon two other familiar figures will com- 
plete the picture: Harry Truman is ready- 
ing some 50 whistle-stop speeches for a 
Western swing in early October, and 
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Wide World 


Peace at Columbia. lke and Taft bury the hatchet and promise a vigorous campaign. 


Senator Taft, now giving active and vig- 
orous support to Eisenhower, is prepar- 
ing to go all-out with a series of speeches 
for a GOP victory. 


Youngster’s Triumph. Nevada's 
Senator Pat McCarran, 76, long undis- 
puted boss of his state’s Democratic or- 
ganization, got a.slap in the face. Thomas 
W. Mechling, 31, former Washington cor- 
respondent of Kiplinger Newsletter, 
stumped the state in a trailer with his 
wife, Margaret, spent $7,600, licked Mc- 





United Press 


Nevada victor. Tom and Margaret 
Mechling upset Pat McCarran’s machine. 


Carran’s candidate for the Democratic 
Senate nomination by a margin of 690. 
Mechling now runs against Republican 
Senator George Malone, who is expected 
to have McCarran’s support in the runoff. 
The newcomer endorsed Truman Admin- 
istration policies 100% in his race for 
the nomination. 


Free Press. The Western Newspa- 
per Union in a grass-roots survey re- 
ports that General Eisenhower is favored 
4 to 1 by daily newspapers and 3 to 1 
by weeklies. Though Governor Stevenson 
calls this “a one-party press in a two- 
party country,” both the Governor and 
his Democratic running mate, Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) have paid 
tribute to the fairness with which they 
are being treated in news columns as 
distinct from editorials. 


Korean War Toll. Marine Corps 
casualties accounted for 455 out of last 
week’s total of 582, representing Marine 
action defending “Bunker Hill” near the 
Panmunjom truce site. After a 32-minute 
session, truce talks were recessed for a 
week by U.N. request, as U.S. casualties 
in the 115th week of the war rose to 
117,237, including 20,600 dead, 84,195 
wounded 1,613 captured, 9,440 missing. 


Toner-downer. A pill to control 
high blood pressure may not be too far 
off. Two Rockefeller Institute research 
biochemists report in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society that a new 
class of drugs, called alkyl nitro-indoles, 
have been significantly successful in ex- 
periments on animals. They haven’t been 
tried yet in humans, but they apparently 
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Wide World 


Homemaker. Barbara Faye Swanson, 16, of Jamestown, N. Y., who won 

her “Young Homemaker of the Year” title from the American Mothers 

Council of the Golden Rule Foundation, has resumed high school along with 

six million U.S. youths. Here Barbara, school day ended, keeps house for 
her mother, sister and grandmother. 


are of a low toxicity and effective when 
taken by mouth. 


Soldier’s Farewell. The nation heard 
something it was waiting to hear: When 
Harry S. Truman leaves the White House, 
said Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, he 
leaves too. 


The world around 


American Pledge. General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, supreme commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
staked out a large order for Americans in 
Europe: “. . . We will not go home until 
our friends here feel that our presence is 
no longer essential to their security; until 
we can leave a land free of terrors, a land 
where the dignity of the individual is 
supreme, where a feeling of good faith 
dominates life.” 


Too Late, Already. The world’s 
last major fairy-tale pageant—the coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth II in London 
next June—is bringing the heaviest ad- 
vance reservations of plane, steamship 
and hotel space in history. U.S. and Brit- 
ish steamship lines are virtually sold out 
for the month of May. London hotels, 
faced with the necessity of housing visit- 
ing royalty and Commonwealth represen- 
tatives, are tending to operate on the prin- 
ciple announced by a spokesman for the 
Dorchester: “It is useless for anyone not 
well known here to apply.” 


Northern Charity. Ad by a travel 
agency in the Ottawa Citizen: “Please 
help our poor American cousins by going 
to the States soon. Remember, their dol- 
lar is now not as good as ours. Your pur- 
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chase of U.S. dollars will help.” The U.S. 
dollar reached an 18-year low in Canada 
this summer,,. falling to 95¢. 


Blowgun Medicine. The South 
American arrow poison, curare, can be 
used to treat muscles damaged by polio. 
It relaxes the muscles by temporarily 
paralyzing them, making it possible to 
stretch them farther than normal without 
pain—one of the methods used to restore 
muscle function in polio victims. 


Song of Sixpence. An irate Ameri- 





United Press 
Supreme Commander. General Ridg- 
way sets a tough goal for Yank forces. 


can bird-lover wrote British Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill to protest an Aus- 
tralian recipe for potpie which begins, 
“Take six parakeets . . .” 


Books of America. Complete li- 
braries of pocket-sized books are taking 
America’s culture to India. Collections of 
102 paper-bounds—ranging from sueh 
fiction as Saratoga Trunk through books 
on baby care to the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin—have been shipped 
to 4,500 Indian towns and villages. If the 
experiment works, the State Department 
scheme will be tried in other countries. 


Anniversary. From Japan, a small, 
grim reminder: Japanese stage, screen 
and radio stars have launched a drive to 
raise $56,000 for girls still suffering from 
effects of the first atomic bomb, dropped 
on the city of Hiroshima seven years ago. 


In the air 


Radio-TV Notes. More than 99% 
of the homes in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Idaho, Maine 
and Oregon have radios, according to a 
survey by the A. C. Nielson Co. Iowa 
leads the country with 99.5%. 

e e Football fans will have a choice 
every Saturday: the college “Game of the 
Week” over Mutual radio (Sept. 27 
through Dec. 6 for the kids’ Milk Bowl 
game); armed services games on CBS 
television (Sept. 20-Nov. 29); National 
Collegiate Athletic Association games on 
NBC television (Sept. 20-Nov. 29); col- 
lege games on NBC radio (Sept. 20- Nov. 
29). In addition, new equipment will per- 
mit television of the Orange Bowl (Mi- 
ami), Cotton Bowl (Dallas) and Sugar 
Bowl (New Orleans) on New Year’s Day. 

e e Both NBC and CBS have an- 
nounced plans to cover by television ses- 
sions of the U.N. General Assembly, con- 
vening in New York Oct. 14. 


Song of the Open Road. With 
more than 27 million auto radios in use, 
listeners-on-wheels are important to ad- 
vertisers. Sponsor magazine recently sam- 
pled New Yorkers on car-radio habits. 
Results: 53.3% of pre-1946 cars had 
radios as against 90% for later models; 
66.1% of the owners of radio-equipped 
cars reported turning on the set the last 
time they drove. 


The human side 


Little Saint Eva. The propaganda 
drive to make a saint of Eva Peron of 
Argentina is going full blast, despite the 
Vatican’s disapproval. Eva’s “saintly” 
words during her fight against death are 
being published as a book. Sample: 
“Help me to pray. It doesn’t matter if I 
die—I shall continue to be with my peo 
ple and with Perén, whether on earth or 
in Heaven.” Pictures of Evita are rolling 
off the presses complete with halos; one 
colored card—apparently designed to be 
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kept in prayer books—is a virtual litany 
—“A ray of light in these depths of 
agony, she is the Iris of Peace . . . the 
Madonna of the Americas, the Madonna 
of Humanity. [She had] pity for the suf- 
ferers, love for the disinherited. . . . Pure 
as a prayer, she is the Madonna of Hope.” 


Liquid Assets. Somebody in Mem- 
phis gave a department store a check 
drawn on the “East Bank of the Missis- 
sippi.” The store took it, too. 


Thank You, You All. Down in 
magnolia-land they’ve finally decided to 
incorporate courtesy. In Atlanta the 
courts gave a 35-year charter to the Order 
of Southern Gentlemen, Inc. Two of 
OSG’s main rules: hats off in elevators, 
seats for ladies on public conveyances. 


Long Chance. An operation to sep- 
arate the year-old Siamese twins born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Royt Brodie of East Mo- 
line, Ill., may be made this fall. The boys 
have been joined together at the head 
since birth. Tests and exploratory sur- 
gery show they have separate brains and 
no joining arteries, and that cutting the 
two apart is feasible. Only two such op- 
erations have ever been attempted—both 
unsuccessful. 


Wizards of the World. Something 
new has been added in South Africa—the 
witch doctors are being organized. The 
African Dingaka [witch doctor] Associa- 
tion has been founded in Pretoria by 
Chief Witch Doctor Lukas Somo, who 
plans a $28,000 university offering a five- 
year course. Somo says it isn’t a stunt, 
and white doctors in the Union of South 
Africa agree that witch doctors frequent- 
ly produce “genuine and convincing” 
cures. Some cures, such as those for teta- 
nus, represent real medicine; others are 
based on the witch doctors’ shrewd under- 
standing of native psychology. 





Roy Pinney, Black Star 
Witch doctor. Mumbo jumbo experts 
are starting to school in South Africa. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY by Wheeler McMillen 


Change without change? 


One might get the impression, 
listening to the political talk these 
days, that this is just a campaign be- 
tween General Eisenhower and Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. 

Neither the general nor the gover- 
nor, whichever is elected, will run 
the Government. 


+ & 


The President, if he acts con- 
stitutionally, exercises no more than 
one third of the limited powers per- 
mitted by the people to the Federal 
Government. 

Congress possesses one third of 
the power. The judiciary, in its au- 
thority to say “no” either to the execu- 
tive or to the legislative, has an equal 
third. 

The courts are presumed to be 
nonpartisan, even though after 20 
years of single-party government 
Democrats hold 80% of Federal judge- 
ships. 

Government makes its way 
through the processes of legislation 
and the execution of laws. In order 
that these processes may be orderly. 
and that they may have genuine re- 
sponsibility behind them, parties are 
the actual governing forces. The 
members of his party in Congress and 
the President make the party policies. 


Governor Stevenson has with 
no little skill sought to shake the sins 
of his party off his back. He is trying 
hard to convince those who want a 
change that if he succeeds Truman a 
change will be accomplished. 

On the other hand, there are 
critics of General Eisenhower who 
complain that as the opposition’s can- 
didate he does not oppose strongly 
enough, and that he has gone too 
much along with Fair Deal ideas. 


* = % 


The advocates of change will 
be logical, it seems to me, if they take 
into account the realities of our sys- 
tem. Clear understanding of the fact 
that Presidents do not govern by them- 
selves, that parties do govern, and that 
they govern with the basic responsi- 
bility resting upon the majority in 
Congress, leads to one specific conclu- 
sion. That conclusion is: The big ques- 
tion is not what man comes to the 
White House. It is what party will 
become responsible for governing. 

If Stevenson wins the election, 
and a Democratic majority prevails in 
Congress, little basic change in poli- 
cies can be expected. The old struc- 


United Press 
Stevenson campaigning. Men make 
speeches; parties make governments. 


ture will take on a new front, but the 
same inhabitants will be following the 
same old habits. 

If Eisenhower wins, and a Demo- 
cratic majority continues in Congress, 
the only changes possible will be in 
the manner of execution of laws and 
in the management of whatever part 
of foreign policy the White House can 
accomplish alone. 

If the people elect a Republican 
majority to Congress, and elect Eisen- 
hower to the Presidency, then a genu- 
ine change will be brought about. A 
new President and a new legislative 
majority will hold and exercise full 
governmental responsibility. 


* * 


Those who want change—and we 
here at PATHFINDER certainly want to 
be counted in that number—will there- 
fore work equally hard to elect Dwight 
Eisenhower as President and to elect 
a Congress in which his party can as- 
sume full responsibility. 

Two thirds of the states this year 
elect members of the U.S. Senate. 
(Voters in Connecticut and Nebraska 
will choose two Senators instead of 
one, to fill regular vacancies plus 
those caused by the deaths of Sen- 
ators Brien McMahon and Kenneth 
Wherry.) Every district elects a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

No voter who wants a change 
should be dazzled solely by the spec- 
tacular contest for the Presidency. He 
will serve his country well if he 
chooses carefully and works hard to 
send to Congress members who will 
participate in bringing about a truly 
constructive change. A change with- 
out change would not amount to much. 








Big issues—and hard work—in 12 states 


that may go either way can decide 


The battle 
for your ballot 


Every vote cast on Nov. 4 will be 
vitally important. 

But in at least 12 “battleground” 
states—some say an angry Texas is No. 
13—major issues and an aroused public 
make the outcome nip-and-tuck. 

In these states, a switch of a few 
thousand votes, added to their basic 
strength in “safe” Republican and “safe” 
Democratic territory, could give the Presi- 
dency to Dwight D. Eisenhower or Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 

Rarely has local organization work 
been so necessary in a national election 
as it is in these states which may hold 
the key to the White House. 

At the moment, in the 
grounds,” 


“battle- 
few party workers in either 
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camp are resting on their laurels. Most 
are following the same pattern as that be- 
ing developed by GOP leaders in Mar- 
shall, Mich. (pop. 5,777), where a big 
Election Day turnout is the No. 1 target. 


Marshall’s Plan. Like most small 
Midwestern communities, Marshall comes 
out Republican when the votes are tallied, 
but there’s enough quiet Democratic 
strength to warrant strong organization 
work on the part of the GOP. Chairman 
Alfred P. Stuart, an attorney, says Mar- 
shall is trying “something new ... a 
special steering committee of 12 people, 
three from each of our four wards, to 
plan and conduct our campaign. From 
each ward we've got one longtime resi- 





Pathfinder 
Grass roots. In Marshall, 
Mich., GOP party workers plot 
their strategy to get out a 
winning vote for Eisenhower. 


dent, one newcomer and one housewife. 
We also have two representatives of labor 
and a representative of every religious 
group in town.” 

Working with the committee are the 
ward chairmen, who select a Republican 
in each block to contact all residents, find 
out if they’re registered, find out if they 
plan to vote for Ike, see that they get 
literature and general encouragement. All 
this activity will build toward Election 
Day when teams of poll-checkers, volun- 
tary chauffeurs and baby-sitters will take 
over to get out the vote. 

“About two o'clock,” Stuart says, 
“the poll-checkers will tear off the top 
[duplicate] sheet of each voting list pad. 
Ward committee chairmen will communi- 
cate with block workers to find out why 
nonvoters haven’t shown up at the polls, 
and furnish whatever assistance is 
needed.” 

Helping the GOP will be Com- 
mander A. C. Rowland of Marshall’s 387- 
veteran American Legion post, who'll 
have four automobiles and drivers in each 
ward for voter transportation. 

Rowland was a Democrat up to 4 
month ago. Then he attended the Demo- 
cratic county convention in nearby Battle 
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Creek, “got so disgusted with the caliber 
of delegates I met and the railroading of 
issues” that he decided to go all-out for 
the GOP. He says he heard both candi- 
dates at the recent national Legion con- 
vention in New York. The experience 
increased his conviction that “we need a 
change of regime in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Other Marshall Democrats, loyal to 
the party’s standard-bearer, are depend- 
ing on the labor vote in nearby Battle 
Creek to swing Calhoun County. James 
V. Wilcox, Battle Creek attorney and vice- 
chairman of the Democratic County Com- 
mittee, has been driving hard to get union 
voters registered in Battle Creek and 
Albion, another manufacturing center. 
With this strength he hopes to offset Re- 
publican efforts in Marshall-and similar 
communities in the county which are ex- 
pected to go Republican. 

“We're hoping to get some of the 
union people deputized so they can go 
out and register voters right in their 
homes,” Wilcox says. 


The Line-up. Major battleground is 
of course New York with its 45 electoral 
votes. Neighboring Connecticut with eight 
is equally doubtful. Farther down the 
eastern seaboard Maryland with nine and 
Virginia with 12 are up for grabs. Big 
Pennsylvania with 32 is anybody’s terri- 
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tory at the moment, and the Midwest bloc 
of Ohio (25), Indiana (13) and Illinois 
(27) is uncertain ground dominated by 
Illinois’ Governor Stevenson and Ohio's 
Senator Robert Taft. 

Up in uncertain Michigan (20), 
Democratic Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams and Senator Blair Moody are 
trying desperately to hold the state 
for Stevenson and themselves against a 
rising tide of Republican sentiment. 

Iowa (10) and Minnesota (11) could 
be decided by the farmers’ reaction and 
Montana (4) could either continue its 
traditional role in the Democratic column 
or join neighboring North Dakota in Re- 
publicanism. 

In all these states the major issues 
seem to boil down to four. 

1. Republican Eisenhower is right 
as rain when he says corruption in Gov- 
ernment—called by Stevenson “the mess 
in Washington”—is uppermost in the 
minds of the voters. 

2. Next comes Government spend- 
ing, with all it means in terms of waste 
and taxes. 

3. Foreign policy worries many, as 
Stevenson and Truman recognize when 
they talk about peace and claim Ike 
wants to start a “war of liberation.” 

4. In states like Michigan, New 
York and Pennsylvania, labor policy 
comes high on the list of voter worries. 


YA 


Stevenson’s promise to scrap the Taft- 
Hartley Law and write a new one, and 
General Eisenhower’s agreement with 
Senator Taft that the law needs only in- 
telligent amendment, will be carefully 
balanced. 

In the South, “traditionally” Demo- 
cratic but this year torn by bitter dislike 
of Truman’s record and Stevenson’s stand 
on tidelands oil and civil rights, some ob- 
servers still think Stevenson will carry all 
the states. Some others, however, give 
Eisenhower a better-than-even chance to 
carry Florida, Virginia and _ possibly 
Texas. In Texas the state Democratic con- 
vention took the extraordinary action of 
placing Stevenson on the ballot but urg- 
ing all Democratic state officials to vote 
for and actively work for Eisenhower. 
This will inevitably have some effect. 

In Marshall, and in all its counter- 
parts throughout the battleground states, 
the voters will have plenty of opportunity 
to consider the issues and the candidates 
in the next six weeks. Areas where Harry 
Truman barely squeaked through four 
years ago may return safely to the Re- - 
publican fold this time; states that Dewey 
barely carried may fall under the spell 
of Stevenson’s clever wit. 

The best slogan for partisans of 
either candidate would seem to be: “Or- 
ganize—and vote.” Victory—in the key 
states and in the nation—depends upon it. 


will count most 
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Candidates’ map. Here are the 48 states as they would look to Ike and Adlai—drawn to represent their Electoral College strength. 
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McCarthy’s big victory 


in Wisconsin steps up 


The Red issue 


After the voting was over, New 
Dealing columnist Lowell Mellett con- 
cluded mournfully that just possibly the 
people of Wisconsin didn’t like to have 
other people tell them what to do. 

To Mellett’s regret, and that of all 
other Administration supporters, Wiscon- 
sin’s junior Senator, Joseph R. McCarthy, 
was well on his way to a second term this 
week. Damned and denounced from one 
end of the country to the other by a 
majority of the press, he had won re- 
nomination on the Republican ticket by 
a vote of 536,772 to 210,092 for his 
nearest opponent, talkathoning lawyer 
Len Schmitt. McCarthy’s total was more 
than 100,000 votes ahead of all other 
candidates on both party tickets. 

Visiting Democrats. The Senator 
chose to view his victory as an endorse- 
ment of his crusade against Communists. 
and there was no denying that it was. 
Forced to conduct a one-speech campaign 
while convalescing from a serious opera- 
tion, he had relied on his record to win 
him support. Wisconsin voters approved. 
and not only Republicans: Thousands of 
Democrats reportedly crossed party lines 
to vote for him. 

The result seemed to indicate that 
the Administration’s attacks on “Mce- 
Carthyism” are not so effective as Mc- 
Carthy’s attacks on “Reds in Govern- 
ment.” It increased the re-election 
chances of McCarthy colleagues such 
as Washington’s Harry P. Cain, William 
Jenner, of Indiana, James P. Kem of 
Missouri. And it strongly implied that 
Republican Presidential nominee Dwight 
D. Eisenhower—who refused to comment 
on McCarthy’s victory—may have to do 
better than that if he wants to satisfy the 
Senator’s many friends. 


a“) 


P. F. says: 


As President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt remarked on July 30, 1932, “Any 
government, like any family, can for a 
year spend a little more than it earns. 
But you and I know that a continu- 
ance of that habit means the poor- 
house.” 
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Victory smile. A neighbor's youngster watches as McCarthy listens to the returns. 


Communists inside the ivy halls 


Ex-officer tells how Teachers Union worked 


Low point for Dr. Bella V. Dodd 
came on a New York street when an old 
friend spat in her face. 

Other Reds had taken away her 
leftist law clients. She had been reduced 
to baby-sitting and dishwashing. But the 
former Red leader did not regret her 
break with the party. In April of this 
year she rejoined the Catholic faith of her 
childhood. 

“God help me for what I did,” she 
says. “I know that I did a lot of harm.” 

Last week, the short, heavy-set wom- 


People’s affairs 


Uncle Sam has been spending 
$73 million more a day than he has 
received since the fiscal year started 
last July. The budget deficit at this 
point is five times that of the same 
time last year. 

Since July 1, the Government has 
terre 8 be 8 


(Average family contribution: $187) 


Since July 1 the Government has 
spent $13,.582,486,534 
(Average family cost: $305) 


The Government owes.......... 
-tabebesancesn sae Eero 
(Average family share: $5,904) 





an testified in New York before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee as it 
opened its national investigation of sub- 
version in the schools. 

Dr. Dodd recalled the years from 
1935 to 1944, when she was legislative 
representative for the Teachers Union, 
and from 1944 to 1948 when she was a 
member of the Communist Party’s na- 
tional committee. 

Cells on Campus. The party had a 
peak enrollment in 1944 of 1,500 teach- 
ers, two thirds of them in New York City, 
she said. Dr. Dodd listed 18 colleges and 
universities where, she said, the Reds had 
teachers’ units. They included Harvard, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Michigan, Chi- 
cago and California. 

Dr. Dodd estimated that about 750 
Red teachers had been members of the 
Teachers Union, which was expelled from 
both the AFL and CIO for Communist 
activities. 

The Reds made up for their lack of 
numbers by pushing into strategic jobs. 
Dr. Dodd cited the Red secretary who 
served Charles Hendley when he was 
president of the union. She made sure 
Hendley saw only the “right” reports, 
Dr. Dodd testified. 

The subcommittee called seven teach- 
ers who refused to testify on grounds 
they might incriminate themselves. After 
the hearing, New York City education of- 
ficials scheduled trials for eight others, 
who last January had refused to answer 
questions about party membership. 
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How far on the road to socialism? 


l'reedoms 


we have |.ost 


Le EN ET NSS 15 OES LI AIL SAL PERL TORS ec IN IO 


ampaign time highlights changes that 

20 years have brought. Here are 12 
examples of diminished freedom. Some of 
these restrictions were intended to pre- 
vent other people from encroaching on 
your rights. But in carrying them out, 
Big Government itself has encroached. 


1. You have lost the right to spend 
or save a large part (average 32%) of 
your earnings collected as taxes by Fed- 
eral, state and local governments. 

2. Your right as a consumer to de- 
termine the supply of goods by the price 
you offer has been limited by OPS price 
ceilings for 62% of the economy. 

3. If you are among the 40 million 
workers under the wage freeze, you have 
lost the right to determine your wages. 

4. If you are in business, your right 
to purchase materials in the free market 
has been limited’ by the Government’s 
allocations power. Currently, the Govern- 
ment rations steel, copper and aluminum. 

5. If you are a wage earner, you may 
be among the 9 million workers who can- 
not hold jobs without belonging to Gov- 
ernment-nurtured union or closed shops. 

6. Your son has lost the right to 
determine his future because of Selective 
Service. Since 1948, a million young men 
have been drafted. 

7. You have lost the right to redeem 
your money in gold. Since 1940, Govern- 
ment-created inflation has cut the value of 
your dollar in half. 
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8. If you are among the 60 million 
workers covered by Social Security, you 
must pay a 144% payroll tax whether you 
want Social Security or not. 

9. Your milk bill may be fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He sets the 
price that processors must pay milk pro- 
ducers in 45 metropolitan areas with 40 
million consumers. 

10. If you own a farm, chances are 
that it’s among the 3.2 million that are 
subject to acreage and marketing quotas 
through the Government price-support 
program. 

11. If you are a businessman, your 
business may be controlled by the in- 
numerable regulations of such Federal 
commissions as Trade, Power, Communi- 
cations, and Interstate Commerce. 

12. Your business opportunities are 
limited by tax-subsidized competition 
from more than 100 Federal enterprises. 
The Government lends money, guaran- 
tees loans and deposits, writes life insur- 
ance, builds and runs electric power proj- 
ects, operates railways and ships, buys 
and sells farm products, processes and 
sells metals. The Government’s direct 


investment in such fields exceeds $20 
billion. 


Despite loss of many economic 
rights, you still have precious civil 
rights such as the right to vote, trial 
by jury, freedom of speech, press 
and religion. 











































James G. Beckerley 


How it feels to sit on the 


Atom-bomb secrets 


James Gwavas Beckerley has had 
more experience in keeping his mouth 
shut than anybody else in the U.S. He has 
access to all the secrets of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It is his job, as Di- 
rector of Classification, to decide what 
can be published and what can not. 

There are a few things he himself 
does not want to know—such as the quan- 
tities of fissionable material produced and 
where our A-bombs and smaller new tac- 
tical weapons are stored. 

Jim Beckerley, 37, formerly in liquid 
metals research for the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., has taught physics 
in three universities. He has two children, 
swims, and plays piano. He takes life 
seriously. But he gets no ulcers over his 
responsibility for secrets of the second 
biggest industrial enterprise in the world. 
(First: Bell Telephone System.) 

Facing a decision that could involve 
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terrifying consequences if wrong, he talks 
things over with six consultants known as 
Senior Responsible Reviewers. He also 
can call on about 35 project laboratory 
directors and 100 other technicians be- 
sides the commission staff. If a consider- 
able minority feels the risk is greater than 
possible gain, Beckerley shuts up, whirls 
the safety lock on his file cabinet and 
smiles off pressure from every source. 


Who’s Worried? This may bother 
newsmen who do not know about all the 
factors involved, but Beckerley goes home 
in a comfortable state of mind. When he 
goes to bed he shuts his mind tight, block- 
ing all worry about mistakes he might 
have made, sleeps nightmare-free. “In 
this business,” he says, “with a sharp- 
eared, prying competitor ever on the 
alert, you have a comfy feeling as you 
slide off into dreamland if you know 


you've played it safe.” 

Last week in answer to questions put 
by PATHFINDER, Beckerley told how he 
decides what to give out. and why things 
that may seem unimportant to some peo- 
ple must be closely guarded. 


Just how do you decide what 
secrets you will make public? 

The big test is: Will what we dis- 
close help the U.S. more than Russia? 


Can you give concrete illustra- 
tions of the problem? 

Well, when we explode a _ bomb, 
should we let newsmen run around with- 
out restrictions? Some high-speed cam- 
eras might catch physical phenomena 
that could reveal technical information 
about the bomb. Suppose a competitor 
could figure out the amount of plutonium 
or U-235 in a particular bomb. If he also 
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had a good guess as to the total amount 
of fissionable material we have produced 
he could come close to estimating the 
number of bombs we have made. 


What can you tell us about tac- 
tical weapons? 

These smaller weapons differ from 
the Nagasaki or Hiroshima (“conven- 
tional”) A-bomb. They promise to help 
stop an aggressor without destroying 
large portions of the earth as well. We 
have the capacity now to meet given situ- 
ations with tailored atomic weapons. And 
we aren’t worried about the quantities. 


When can we expect to get elec- 
tric power from atomic energy? 

We think a privately owned utility 
company will start with its own money on 
plans for a plant to produce both pluton- 
ium and power within three years—it 
Congress passes the necessary legislation. 
The Government will buy the plutonium 
and the company will market the power. 
Four groups of utility and chemical com- 
panies have studied the subject with our 
co-operation. Their plans have not been 
published for fear of telling our com- 
petitor too much even though this secrecy 
is a hindrance to economy and progress 
in the atomic energy field. 


How? 

We wish we could draw upon the 
knowledge and experience of many indus- 
tries and get the benefit of many points 
of view and competitive prices. For in- 
stance, we'd like to ask for bids on a com- 
pleted atomic furnace [reactor]. But spec- 
ifications would tell our competitor— 
those “inimical interests” you hear about 
—just what he most wants to know. 


How else does secrecy hurt the 
program? 

Scientific-minded boys of 18 and 20. 
who should be turning to atomic science 
for a career, may not want jobs in our 
program because they do not know 
enough about it to be interested. 


Have you ever felt compelled to 
make public information which you 
preferred to keep secret? : 

We wanted to hold back the facts 
about our new Portsmouth, Ohio. plant 
which will occupy 6,500 acres and use 
1,800,000 kilowatts of power. But we 
could not keep back this information and 
get the co-operation we needed from Con- 
gress, manpower sources and the utilities 
that must meet our power needs. 


Is Russia using spies to get at 
our secrets today? 

I would not be surprised if they were 
more active now than ever before. 


Are we worried? 

After Fuchs and other big spies were 
exposed, the FBI was made responsible 
for security-checking all AEC personnel. 
Since J. Edgar Hoover took over not one 
individual has been convicted of or 
charged with a disloyal act. 
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What does Russia most want to 
find out? 

How we make our bombs, how many 
we have, where we store them, and all 
about any new components or recent 
wrinkles in the technique of making fis- 
sionable material. They'd like to know 
just how far behind us they are. 


Are they behind us? 
I feel certain they are. In fact I per- 


‘sonally am skeptical (and optimistic) as 





to whether they will ever catch up. 


Then why are we worrying? 

Personally, I’m not, but here’s the 
point. Though they lag behind, they may 
build enough weapons to justify them in 
attacking. They would hope to knock out 
our power of retaliating. Whether they 
can strike hard enough to do that is a 
question for the military. 


A-bomb, Nevada, 1951. National security must come ahead of science. 
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Council at work. Members iron out 
problems informally with chairman Mar- 
jorie Thompson at her father’s drugstore. 


oanoke, Ill. (pop. 1,368), has 
learned at last to live with its mountain. 

For years, the mountain—a slag pile 
120 feet high and a mile around—had 
served as a grim reminder of the coal 
mine, main source of Roanoke’s liveli- 
hood, which closed in 1937. Hard times 
followed when that happened. 

By last week, however, both hard 
times and Roanoke’s hostility to its moun- 
tain had vanished. Preliminary reports 
showed that Roanoke’s sales-tax payments 
are this year running ahead of any other 
Woodford County town’s, even though 
three of the towns are larger in popula- 
tion. As for the mountain—most Roanoke 
people now accept it as a landmark and 
refer to it affectionately as “Jumbo.” 

This summer bulldozers planed Jum- 
bo’s peak, converted it into a launching 
platform for skyrockets. Then Roanoke’s 
Chamber of Commerce put on the fanci- 
f : est Fourth of July fireworks display be- 

° ° . . tween Peoria and Bloomington. At Christ- 

A live-wire communty council can mas, Roanoke’s American Legion will put 

Jumbo to work again—displaying a huge 

electrically lighted star. Plans are also 
under way for a cross at Easter. 


‘ Learning to live with Jumbo 
ema e crystallizes what any community can " 
do to make the best of what it has. 


Every town has assets it can better 
exploit, liabilities it can turn into as- 
sets. No town need die as did Cardiff, 


7 Ill., when its coal gave out and its bi 
our ome Ow! : population skidded from 1,500 to in 
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15. It can pull itself together and 


expand, as did Roanoke whose pop- J 
ulation jumped 278 between 1940 th 
and 1950. 3 
All it takes is determination and de 
plenty of planning. er 
In Roanoke, the planning group is er 
the 12-man Community Council. It was su 
suggested as a bold new idea in communi- Ww 
ty development for Roanoke and four 
other central Illinois small towns by edi- be 
tor H. Clay Tate of the Bloomington w 
Daily Pantagraph and Professor Alvin T. of 
Anderson of the University of Illinois. R 
On the Council were assembled the fa 
key get-things-done people of the town: bl 
the school superintendent, a rural mail th 
carrier, prominent merchants, the banker, Dp 
a member of the village board. They m 
sought gripes, and suggestions for im- 
ve 
fe 
ol 
Results. The Council asked Roanoke li 
people to state their gripes. Many men- fe 


tioned the lack of a movie theater. One 


was built, included room for mothers. 
Pathfinder-The Daily Pantagraph 
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provement, by mailing questionnaires to 
residents and nearby farmers. 


Progress. Some of the replies stung, 
but they provided the basis for construc- 
tive action. So did visits to Council meet- 
ings in other towns. 

ee Instead of moping over the 
closed mine, businessmen looked around 
them at growing agricultural prosperity 
and took a chance: Up went plants for 
dehydrating alfalfa, making farm machin- 
ery, processing soybeans and (when farm- 
ers complained of the lack of building 
supplies) a $175,000  concrete-block 
works, 

© e The people voted a $200,000 
bond issue to pave every street, a gamble 
which brought a surprising result: Out- 
of-town industrialist Ray Ulrich chose 
Roanoke over several other towns as a 
factory site, admitted later that “the 
blacktop streets were that ‘little extra’ 
that sold me.” Today, Ulrich’s plant em- 
ploys 180, making snow-removal equip- 
ment and shovels for tractors. 

e © To woo teachers for the schools, 
volunteers built three low-rent apartments 
for them, using surplus Army lumber and 
other materials sold at cost. 

© © Volunteer firemen included pub- 
lic rest rooms in their new firehouse; 
farmers had noted the lack of these. 

The whole face of the town has 


changed. There’s a new $60,000 water- 
softening plant, year-round garbage col- 
lection, 60 new $20,000 to $60,000 homes, 
new street lights, a new Lions Club and 
Boy Scout troop, jewelry store, beauty 
shop, bank, men’s clothing store, theater, 
implement company, shoe-repair shop, 
dental clinic and locker plant. 

“The Council didn’t bring all these 
improvements by itself—of course not,” 
says Marjorie Thompson, 27, daughter of 
the local druggist and chairman of the 
Council. “But we did get the town more 
interested in improving itself, and help 
point the way.” A telephone call here, a 
plug at a village board meeting there— 
all those things helped. And they could 
undoubtedly help in your town. 
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Split personality. Brentwood’s free ambulance service pushed its rating up, but a dump on the edge of town helped drive it down, 


You can use Path ifinder’s guide ee 


“What makes 


a good town?’ 


oe LO improve your own community 


paper in Brentwood, 


Pathfinder 





When Tom Gray, editor of the Scope, a weekly 
Mo. (pop. 7,504), read Parn- 


FINDERS “What Makes a Good Town?” [| Aug. 6]. it 
gave him a big idea. He got 35 of his friends and neigh- 
bors to rate Brentwood with the questionnaire which 
accompanied the story. Their consensus is shown be- 
ow. Brentwood on many counts qualified as a fine 
town: It has free ambulance service, a new public li- 
brary, a Welcome Wagon for newcomers, an active 
Boy Scout troop and well-stocked stores. But other fac- 
tors, like trafic congestion and a dunrp on one of the 
approaches to town, knocked Brentwood’s score below 
the 30 or more “yes” answers required for an “excel- 


lent” rating. The questionnaire served chiefly to point 
up areas where improvement might be made. 





Here’s Brentwood’s rating. What’s yours ? 


1. Most high school graduates ~~ 


town. Yes 


2. Getting a loan on a ess age 
‘Ss 


venture is easy. No 


3. The local paper an A 
s 


civic improvements. No 


4. There’s a Chamber of Commerce 
with a live-wire manager. Yes 0 


5. Local speeders pay the same fines 
as out-of-towners. s No 


6. There’s a place to swim*within easy 
reach. Ws No 


7. Young couples have little trouble 
finding a place to live. Yes Wo 


8. The head of your government is a 
“get-things-done” man. WA No 


9. Town entrances are free from junk 


shacks and billboards. Yes YA 
10. Teachers’ salaries are better than 
the state average. s No 


11. There’s at least one doctor pex 800 
we 


people in your county. No 


12. There’s a library with a goog col- 


lection of 1952: books. Ss No 
13. Newcomers quickly feel they're 
part of the town. 7 No 
14. Schools have plenty of room fo 
students. Yes Wo 
15. Fire insurance rates are low for 
your type of town. Ws No 
16. Service, veterans’ and women’s 
clubs team up on projects. s No 
17. There is an active, well-organized 
Boy Scout troop. WA No 
18. A modern hospital is within your 
trading area. YK No 
19. All streets are paved and side- 
walks are in good shape. Yes 


20. Well-stocked stores keep shoppers 
in the town. s No 


21. There’s a hotel or motel you'd en- 
joy if you were a visitor. Yes Wo 
22. It’s easy to find oii in 

es No 


the business section. 


23. At least one restaurant serves out- 
standing meals, Ws No 


24. The sewer extension age 

keeps pace with new housing. Yes Wo 

25. It’s easy to get sane any 
es 


worth-while project. No 


26. Public toilets are provided a 
0 


farm folk shopping intown. Yes 


27. Prompt, reasonably priced ambu- 


Jance service is available. Yes No 


28. Good zoning keeps factories away 
from residential areas. Ys No 


29. There’s an annual Clean-Up 





To help you rate your town, PATHFINDER 
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31. More than half the church congre- 
Yes 


gations are under 40. No 


32. Shade trees line nearly ajl the 
streets. ves No 


33. There’s an ample supply of, good 
drinking water. s No 


34. There’s a recreation center wher 
young people can dance. Yes Wo 


35. The business section has a mod- 
ern, prosperous look. Yes Wo 


36. There’s as much interest in local 
es 


as national elections. No 


* 37. The tax rate is attractive to new 


industry. es No 


38. There’s a community council to 
guide town progress. ves No 


39. There is an active Parent-Teachers 





Paint-Up, Fix-Up week. Yes Wo Association. s No 
30. Streets throughout the community, 40. Firemen must take regular Jrain 
are well lighted. Yes 4 ing courses. s No 
offers limited quantities of this questionnaire without charge.| 
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THE WORLD AND US 








The Great Depression 


that lasted until war ended it 


of The Great Depression, third vol- 

ume of The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover (Macmillan: $5). Here our only 
living ex-President—though soon to be 
joined in that distinction by Harry S. 
Truman—tells this week the whole story 
of the campaign of 1932. Young voters, 
especially, will find much to interest and 
inform them in the record of the election 
that brought the New Deal to power. And 
the book includes much documentation 
that was omitted when this part of Mr. 
Hoover’s biography was printed in serial 
form. 

What stands out, in retrospect, is the 
clever but utterly unscrupulous character 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s campaign. A 
typical example, ironic enough today, was 
Roosevelt’s attack on the “staggering defi- 
cit” piled up by Hoover. It amounted to 
about a billion dollars for his four years 
as President. 

“It is my pledge and promise,” said 
Roosevelt three weeks before the election, 
“that this dangerous kind of financing 
shall be stopped and that rigid govern- 
mental economy shall be enforced by a 
stern and unremitting Administration pol- 
icy of living within our income.” 


Tor: timing was good for publication 


- Four-year Record. In his first term 
as President, with the world at peace, 
Roosevelt actually ran up a deficit more 
than 13 times as great as the “staggering” 
increase of national debt which he so 
roundly condemned when incurred by his 
Republican opponent. 

Politically, however, the Roosevelt 
tactics were successful. Hoover, for in- 
stance, never said “Prosperity is just 
around the corner.” But the Democratic 
strategists made people believe that he 
said it. Other exaggerated or even wholly 
baseless criticisms forced Hoover into 
labored and increasingly dull explana- 
tions of intricate governmental problems. 

And few realized that FDR’s glib 
promises—as when he announced that 
“we must eliminate unnecessary functions 
of Government” — were spoken with 
tongue in cheek. None could then foresee 
that within a year of his inauguration 
President Roosevelt would establish a 
whole network .of new Federal agencies, 
assurances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

So Herbert Hoover, last Republican 
President, went down to defeat, winning 
only six states, with 59 electoral votes to 
472 for his opponent. And, because of 
the misrepresentation with which he 
could not then cope, Hoover was not sur- 
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By Fe.ix Morey 


prised. “As we expected,” he writes, “we 
were defeated in the election.” 

Now, 20 years later, the defeated can- 
didate tells the whole story—of the De- 
pression that preceded the election, of the 
campaign itself, and of the aftermath 
prior to World War II. In those years, 
1932-40, says Hoover, the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration not only failed to achieve re- 
covery, but also turned the Republic half- 
way to a socialism from which it may 
never fight its way back. “That the Amer- 
ican system has survived at all,” Hoover 
concludes, “is proof of its vitality.” 

Most impressive reading today is the 
prophetic conclusion of Hoover’s greatest 
campaign speech, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Oct. 31, 1932. He 
said then: 

“My countrymen, the proposals of 
our opponents represent a_ profound 


change in American life. . . . Dominantly 
in their spirit they represent a radical de- 
parture from the foundations of 150 years 
which have made this the greatest nation 
in the world. This election is not a mere 
shift from the ins to the outs. It means 
deciding the direction our nation will 
take over a century to come.” 


Lessons. This volume is Hoover's 
answer to the charge that he was person- 
ally responsible for the Depression. If 
there are any who still believe this cheap 
canard, they will have trouble to refute 
the case here presented. But over and 
above a clarification of the record, Hoo- 
ver’s Memoirs serve another, perhaps 
even more important, purpose. 

They show how easy it is for glib 
tongues to deceive the electorate; how 
difficult it is for truth to make headway 
against the demagogue and how democ- 
racy can be jeopardized by politicians 
who stop at nothing for votes. 


Pathfinder 


Herbert Hoover. He sets the record straight—and points a moral for November. 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


At the Korean truce talks in 
Panmunjom, a U.S. officer, stretching 
his legs under the truce table, acci- 
dentally bumped the foot of a North 
Korean girl, a Communist interpreter, 
sitting across from him. He smiled and 
said pleasantly, “Excuse me.” 

The girl neither spoke nor smiled. 
Instead, she turned to her neighbor, a 
Chinese major, and asked him some- 
thing. The major spoke to a Chinese 
general. The general left the room and 
entered the Red telephone center. Two 
and a half hours later he returned and 
spoke to the major, who leaned over 
and whispered to the interpreter. 

Then she turned to the American 
officer and said: “Certainly.” 

—Tarantel, East Germany, via 
Vebelspalter, Switzerland 


Excelsior, Mexico City 

“Furthermore, we can say almost posi- 

tively that the Mayan Indians learned 
their idiom in the USSR.” 


A woman telephoned the Bank 
of England to inquire about govern- 
ment bonds. 

“Is this a subscription, redemp- 
tion or conversion?” she was asked. 

Somewhat taken aback, the wom- 
an asked meekly, “Is this the Bank of 
England or the Church of England?” 

—Wheat Pool Budget, 
Calgary, Alberta 


The U.S. Information Depart- 
ment says Cairo welcomes plans to set 
up American television screens as com- 
munity sets in Middle East villages. 

If we were only a backward peo- 
ple I suppose we'd have television, too. 


—Morning Herald, Sydney, Australia, 


e @ A small and underfed Hun- 
garian escaped from a Communist 


The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


3 
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Mizah, Turkey 
“Think we'll find room in there?” 
“1 understand we should, the Ameri- 
can fleet has left.” 


prison and made his way to the British 
Zone of Germany, where he told his 
adventures to British intelligence. 

“Please let me stay here,” he said. 
“T’ll do the hardest kind of work for 
you.” 

“My good fellow,” said the in- 
telligence officer, “do you think you 
can do hard labor?” 

“Well,” replied the little man, 
“some of the best Peoples’ Courts in 


17? 


Hungary certainly think so! 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

During a recent visit to Moscow. 
Hungarian Communist dictator Rakosi 
was often Stalin’s guest at meals. One 
day, after a sumptuous lunch, Rakosi 
thanked Stalin for the coffee. That 
same evening after dinner Rakosi 
thanked him again—only for the cof- 
fee. Stalin was taken aback and asked 
why he limited his appreciation to that 
item. “Well,” replied Rakosi, “of all 
the wonderful things I ate here today, 
only the coffee was not Hungarian.” 

e eA Russian, arguing with a 
Westerner, exclaimed: “But you must 
admit that Vishinsky is a brilliant and 
resourceful parliamentarian.” 

“Indeed,” said the Western jour- 
nalist, “especially since he has never 
had a parliament to practice on.” 


Ici Paris, France 


“They'll believe in flying saucers!” 





Engineers’ centennial scans 


the past and predicts 


Future wonders 


Our nation, it has often been 
pointed out, has only 6% of the world’s 
land area and 7% of its population. 

Yet we own 76% of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, 58% of the telephones, 40% of 
the electrical production and 31% of the 
television and radio sets. 

In Chicago last fortnight a huge get- 
together of engineers heaped much of 
the credit for this world’s highest stand- 
ard of living onto the boosts which en- 
gineering has given industrial develop- 
ment. The occasion was the Centennial 
of Engineering. It marked the 100th anni- 
versary of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, from which almost all of to- 
day’s branches of engineering have 
sprung. 

Some 35 engineering societies held 
their annual technical meetings simul- 
taneously. Nearly 30,000 engineers at- 
tended. There was more talking than had 
spouted from the political conventions of 
a few months before as scientists read 
1,000-odd scientific papers. And loaded 
on top of all this was a two-week series of 
gatherings where top figures of American 
industry sketched the past and predicted 
the future of a dozen broad fields. Topics 
of more than 90 addresses ranged from 
the processing of foods to “insect and 
rodent control in public health.” 


And Tomorrow. Among their prog- 
nostications of things to come: 


e ¢ Automatic factories, run by 
electronic “brains” which could de- 
sign parts and operate machines to 
make them. 

e eA nuclear metals industry 
bigger than iron and steel. 

ee Plastic replacements for 
present-day materials in doors, 
hardware and floor and wall cover- 
ings. 

e e War weapons so destructive 
that war itself will be outlawed be- 
cause it would mean suicide for vic- 
tor and vanquished. 


Despite its possibilities, the Centen- 
nial of Engineering created little stir. Its 
aim was to tell the public about engineer- 
ing’s importance. Yet only handfuls of 
people gathered in hotel ballrooms and 
theaters where industrial leaders spoke. 
Press coverage was apathetic. 

But this was no damper to engineer- 
ing’s future. Speakers were confident its 
progress-boosting contributions would 
continue—given (1) the incentive and 
(2) the engineers. Both, they warned, are 
endangered. Inflation, public debt and 
taxes, they said, hamper the one. And a 
shortage that currently sees only half as 
many engineering graduates as industry 
needs threatens the other. 
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Bolter fiching 


on the way- 


san 
ON THEIR WAY: Star- 
tled fish ride in wire bas- 
kets up a conveyor belt to 
an aerated tank on the 
truck. Mr. Riley hauls all 
kinds—from bullheads to 
pike. Five tons of live fish 
loaded in a couple of hours. 


“NINETY-FIVE PER CENT of all Diamond 
T trucks I sell are equipped with Eaton 
2-Speed Axles,” says A. J. Angell, Jr. 
(left), Manager, Beaubien Truck Sales, 
Toledo, Ohio. “Since operating a truck 
fleet of my own with Eatons, I don’t have 
any trouble convincing truck buyers of 
their value. Eatons give added power when 
needed . . . can start heavy loads easily 
in city trafic where you must stop often 
for traffic lights.” W. Ferguson, on the 
right, agrees. 


{T'S A SHAP TO SHIFT 
1. MOVE BUTTON > & 


2. PUSH PEDAL™> 2 
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@re now doubled 
ee 68 628 ee 
enabling you to match 
the lead to the roed 

saving engine, 
time ond fuel. 
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MORE THAN 
A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


“VE DRIVEN TRUCKS 
FOR 20 YEARS,” says 
Walter Worthington (in 
truck) to Mr. Riley. 
“The difference between 
trucks with single speeds 
and Eaton 2-Speeds is 
like night and day. 
Eatons save time—make 
a truck more flexible. 
You can shift an Eaton 
2-Speed faster. I won't 
drive a truck without an 
Eaton.” 





ere comes 10,9 


MORE FISH—FEWER FISH STORIES: The five tons of 
live fish in this Diamond T truck will get to fishing 
ponds and streams quickly—thanks to the high-gear 
range of the Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 


— in states from Iowa to Pennsyl- 
vania owe Clinton J. Riley, Jr.> of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, a nod of thanks for finding the 
way to keep fish alive and deliver them by truck 
to private fishing ponds and streams. Mr. Riley 
can do this because his trucks are equipped 
with Eaton 2-Speed Axles, 

“The low-gear range of the Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles in our Diamond T trucks enables us to 
get in and out of creeks, sand and soft ground,” 
says Mr. Riley. “On the highways we make time 
with savings in gas and engine wear by using 
the Eaton high-gear range. 

“One of our Eaton-equipped trucks (see top 
illustration) has run over 200,000 miles with- 
out a penny’s worth of repair work on the axle,” 
he points out. 

Ask your truck dealer for an Eaton demon- 
stration. Eatons are saving money in more than 


1,000,000 trucks today! 


EA IN| 2-SPEED 7c AXLES 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, ONIN 












crowding of our highways. 


America’s roads are now car- 
rying twice the traffic they 
were designed to bear. Speak 
up for more and better roads 
— help end the dangerous 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


AND WHAT TO DO 


Beit ae ‘ = 


ECONOMISTS at the American Farm Economics Association meeting expressed con- 
fidence in the future. Business will be good and industrial activity 
Will maintain full employment during the next 12 months. 


SOME PRICES WILL ADVANCE SLIGHTLY, in the opinion of economists, but the aver- 
age will change little. There will be no rush to buy. Consumers are 
doing more shopping for the best values. — 


SOME AUTHORITIES doubt that enough meat, milk and eggs can be produced by 
American farmers to keep up with the rapid population increases. 
Other economists say production can be expanded to meet foreseeable 
needs. In any event, business will grow in the towns serving the 
farmers of the nation. Dealers and merchants should plan for expan- 
sion through the years as larger food production is forced. 


CLOTHING PRICES HAVE ADVANCED after a continuous decline for eight months. 
Women's clothing led the increase with most of the upturn in prices 
of cotton apparel. Stronger wool and cotton prices for 1953 will 
tend to maintain or advance clothing prices. 


THE TURKEY CROP IS BREAKING ALL RECORDS. You will pay less for holiday birds 
as 13% more come to market than a year ago. The crop will sell 
early. Turkey will be cheaper than most other choice meats and will 
help cut your grocery bill. 


MORE MILK FOR ELDERLY PEOPLE is recommended by nutritional specialists. "At 
least a quart" a day provides calcium for old bones and the needed 
protein in generous supply. Dairies and stores should direct more 
advertising to the rapidly increasing number of old people. 


CONSUMERS ARE PURCHASING NEW MODELS of household appliances and automobiles to 
replace post-— and pre-war equipment. The 1952 Survey of Consumer 
Finances says they "are expected to spend about the same amount for 
durable goods in 1952 as in the previous year." Merchants can well 
stress the importance of equipping homes while incomes are good. 


FAMILIES OWNING HOMES increased about 500,000 in 1951, but the proportion of 


families owning homes changed little because of the increase in the 
total number of families. 


ABOUT 54% OF ALL NONFARM FAMILIES OWN THEIR HOMES. Ownership increases with 
the ~~ of the head of the family. About two thirds of the families 














—_ O_O 


BUSINESS FIRMS IN PROPORTION TO POPULATION have been relatively stable over the 
past 50 years. The 4 million business firms operating today repre- 
sent about 2.6 firms for every 100 persons in the total population. 
It is anticipated there will be 5 million firms in operation by 1970. 


APPLES ARE ONE OF THE BEST FOOD BUYS at this season of the year. Buy several 
bushels at your local orchard or from the trucks that move the sur- 
plus. Properly stored from extremes of heat and cold, you can 
stretch this food economy clear through the holiday season. 


TRENDS show buyers are more willing to shop away from congested centers. Shops 
on wheels take goods to buyers and more "service-on-the-farm" and 
in the home is being given by progressive businesses. "Do-it-your- 
self" tools are in demand to beat high labor costs. Contractors 
will put up a house "shell" FSF the buyer to finish. Furniture 


that can be discarded to get a change is in contrast to the older 
"once-in-a-lifetime" buying. 
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Twirl the thermostat’s dial and the modern coal furnace 
sends out its ever-glowing warmth automatically—over 
14,000,000 American families enjoy coal’s healthful heat. 
Turn your car key and you're ready to drive a coal 
“product”—to make every pound of steel takes another 
pound of coal. Your TV set, electric lights, appliances 
depend on coal—70% of the fuel used by America’s utili- 
ties is coal. And not only does coal-generated electricity 
power the factories that produce almost every product 
you use—it powers the making of thousands of defense 
items in our country’s Production for Freedom! 


It's good to know then, that America’s coal resources 
are large enough to last for centuries—that America’s 
coal industry is the world’s most efficient! 





You've got COAL at your Fingertipg [ 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, a church or any other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

Ww Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

vy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

wy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

vy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


IN PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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Medal 
of 


Honor 


The blue ribbon of courage 
is most often won 

at the cost of lives 

given heroically in battle 


United Press 


The 13th notch. Cpl. Ronald Rosser records on his car- 
bine the Red soldiers he killed in one day. He won the 
Medal of Honor avenging his brother Richard (right). 





he Reds on Hill 85 blocked the U.S. 


At the White House. His wife holds back their 7-year-old daughter Sharon as sdvance, Sill 66 Rae te ‘be taleen. 


. ! Marine Lt. Henry A. Commis- 
Maj. Barber receives Medal o I -arti , i =" ae E ~~ 
J f Honor from ex-artillery Captain Harry sree. key, 25, led the assault up the steep 


" slopes while bullets whined around him. 
He reached the crest ahead of his 
platoon, jumped into a machine-gun em- 
placement and killed the crew of five. 
When the platoon came up, Commiskey 
dashed on, killed two more men, then led 
a final drive to win the hill. 

For this “conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of his life,” Com- 
a — i 7™ miskey received the nation’s highest dec- 

oration—the Medal of Honor—from 
President Truman “in the name of the 
Congress.” The first marine to earn the 
medal in Korea, he now is in flight train- 
ing at Pensacola, Fla. (see cover). 

In the Korean War, the exceptional 
courage needed to earn the Medal of 
Honor had been recognized 78 times at 
latest count. And only 21 of the medal 
winners were known to be alive. 

Roll Call. These heroes came from 
town and city, farm and factory. They an- 
swered to such names as Hernandez and 
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Kouma, Ouellette and Kaufman, Pililaau 
and Red Cloud, Krzyzowski and Smith. 
They had one characteristic in common: 
courage, high and unselfish, 

Consider, for instance, Cpl. Ronald 
E. Rosser, 22, of Crooksville, Ohio. Ross- 
er had served his time in the Army. Then 
his brother, Pfc. Richard Rosser, 20, was 
ambushed and killed in Korea. Ronald 
re-enlisted, asked to be sent to Korea be- 


cause “I have a score to even.” Capt. Lewis Millett Lt. Archie Van Winkle Maj. Carl L. Sitter 


On Jan. 12 Corporal Rosser was a S. Dartmouth, Mass. Everett, Wash. Pueblo, Colo. 
forward observer with a lead platoon ’ ‘ 


pinned down by murderous crossfire. Sud- 
denly, a fury seized him. He ran uphill 
through a storm of fire to an enemy 
bunker and silenced its occupants with a 
burst from his carbine. He shot nine more 
before he ran out of ammunition. 
Rosser ran down the hill, grabbed 
grenades and cartridges, and charged 
again. Once more he ran out of ammuni- 
















= 


tion, got fresh supplies and charged back. ~ - 
He was credited with killing 13 of the Lt. Thomas J. Hudner M/Sgt. Hubert L. Lee Lt. Stanley Adams 
enemy—his revenge for Richard. Fall River, Mass. Leland, Miss. Olathe, Kan. 


Leaders. Individual courage knows 
no distinctions of rank or command. Ma- 
rine Maj. William E. Barber, 32, a com- 
pany commander from West Liberty, Ky., 
earned the medal at Choisan Reservoir in 
the winter of 1950. Wounded in the fight 
to hold the escape route, he was carried 
on a stretcher, giving orders to his men. 

Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, com- 
manding the Army’s 24th Infantry Diyi- 
sion, was equally careless of his own ' 2 
safety. Directing the retreat from Taejon Lt. Col. R. R. Myers Cpl. Jerry K. Crump Sfc. J. C. Rodriguez 





esis ce” 


in July 1950, he was last seen helping Boise, Idaho Forest City, N.C. San Bernardino, Calif. 


town. His citation for “complete disre- 
gard for personal safety” had a happy 
sequel: On Dec. 18, 1951, he was reported 
safe and well in a prisoner of war camp. 

Of such stuff are the Medal of Honor 
men—3,118 of them since the medal was 
created during the Civil War. Each war 
has brought out the “conspicuous gal- ; 
lantry” of many inconspicuous men—the 
Korean War no less than the others. 


stragglers and wounded men from the 
f 
' 





M/Sgt. Harold Wilson Lt. Lloyd L. Burke Capt. Raymond Harvey 
Birmingham, Ala. Stuttgart, Ark. Pasadena, Calif. 


Prisoner. General Dean was “missing” 


when awarded the Medal of Honor. 


United Press, Defense Dept., Wide World photos 









af 


Lt. Henry Commiskey Cpl. R. P. Hernandez Lt. Carl H. Dodd 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Fowler, Calif. Kenvir, Ky. 





Set. John A. Pittman Sgt. Einar H. Ingman M/Sgt. Ernest Kouma 
Tallula, Miss. Tomahawk, Wis. Dwight, Neb. 
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You can buy 


SAFETY 
by the BOX... 





are designed for maximum safety. The 
unique lugs dig into ice and snow for 
greater traction that guards against 
skids and side-slips . . . means sure, 
safe stops. There's extra metal in the 
lugs for extra long wear! 


Included with every pair of Campbell 
Chains is a handy applier that cuts the 
work of putting on chains. And the 
sturdy boxes make it easy and con- 
venient to keep your chains in the car 
ready for use. 


Be sure to buy a set of Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains before the next 
snow. Sold by leading car dealers, 
garages, and service stations every- 
where. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA. 
Factories: 
York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


prea nee 





CAMPBELL 


for every need: INDUSTRIAL... 


MARINE... FARM... AUTOMOTIVE 
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How to save money 


when you borrow it 


Cash in on your reputation 


Where do you go when you need to 
borrow money? 

Last year 10 million Americans went 
to small loan companies. They borrowed 
to pay hospital bills, to get new school 
clothes for their children. or to lump a 
multitude of smaller debts into one big 
one. Most of the borrowers cheated 
themselves. They paid three or four 
times the interest rates they would have 
paid if they had shopped around. 

If you borrow money at your bank. 
you're doing the sensible thing. But if 
you patronize the small-loan companies 
that advertise in your daily paper (“Do 
you need money? We love to say yes’’) 
you may be selling your reputation short. 
Small-loan companies charge high in- 
terest rates for their fast service and the 
risks they take. If you pay those rates, 
you're throwing away lending benefits a 
good reputation gives you at your bank. 

For example. if you decide to bor- 
row $350 to put a new roof on the house. 
you can waste more than $40 if you 
don’t visit your bank first. -The small- 
loan company will check your credit 
rating. your job. vour reputation, then 
hand vou the money with a smile. 

The smile will cost you as much as 
$63 in interest charges, which will be 
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slipped inconspicuously into the 12 
monthly payments that you must make. 

Your bank will make the same credit 
investigation. then lend you the $350 
just as readily. The total interest 
charges, deducted from the $350 before 
you get it, will be $21 at the average 
bank discount rate of 6%. When you 
repay the loan in monthly installments, 
you'll pay back only the $350. Total 
saving over a finance company loan: 
$42, or enough to buy an electric mixer 
for the kitchen. 

You may save another $5 if you get 
the money as a “secured” loan—one in 
which you use your car, furniture or 
stocks and bonds for security. 

Other ways to borrow money: 

Life insurance—Cheapest way if you 
have a policy which has a loan value. 
If you have paid premiums on a $10.- 
000 policy for ten years, you usually 
can borrow more than $1,000 on it 
through your insurance agent. Rates are 
low. You can borrow the $350 you need, 
keep it for a full year, and pay only 
$17.50 for the privilege. 

Many insurance companies will lend 
you money for a week or two without 
making any interest charges. 

Ninety-day note—Good for estab- 
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lished businessmen with commercial as- 
sets. They sign a note, generally with a 
co-signer, then get the use of the money 
for three months at rates that average | 
6% a year. Borrowing $350 this way | 
for three months would cost only $5.25. 

Loan sharks and pawnshops—You’re 
on your own if you borrow money here. 
You may pay 100% interest rates for 
the cash you get. Most state laws limit 
interest charges, but unscrupulous loan 
operators pile on “service charges” or 
“bookkeeping costs” to get around the 
law. 

What’s more, your reputation isn’t 
worth a dime in a pawnshop. You hand 
over your assets—a watch, diamond ring, 
or camera—to the pawnbroker before 
you get your money. If you can’t repay 
the loan, he keeps the assets, usually 
worth at least twice what he loaned you. 





Believe it or not, one unhappy 
loan-shark victim in New York bor- 
rowed $20 to pay a medical bill, 
paid $1,053 in monthly installments 
for nine years, then found he still 
owed more than the $20 he bor- 
rowed originally. 


Although most banks encourage bor- 
rowers to patronize their personal-loan 
departments, few make a profit on small 
loans. You may pay $6 for a one-year in- 
stallment loan of $100; it costs the bank 
nearly $20 to handle the bookkeeping. | 
But when you want to borrow bigger | 
sums or open a savings account you 
probably will turn to the bank that gave 
you a helping hand when you needed it. 


Banks used to shy away from small nd 
loans because they lost money on them. | t nce 
Now they find them one of the best ways | 

eat een eee 


of getting new depositors. 


If you’re smart, you'll build up a 4 Ad 
nest egg to take care of the times when etween Two oints . 
you need extra money, so that you can | aati 
“borrow from yourself” without any : 


special charges. But if you’re in a pinch, 
and need some of the estimated $11 bil- 








Mose shee willl be leamed te fecniiienent is by all odds the uncongested steel highway of your American 
borrowers this year, be careful. Unless railroads! 
you check interest rates carefully and You, yourself, may never send or receive railroad freight — 


look for a bargain, you may pay dearly 
for the temporary privilege of calling 
someone else’s money your own. 


but nevertheless almost everything you eat, wear and use 
moves long distances on these steel rails. That holds true, too, 
for the raw materials and fuels that are needed to make the 


oAN CO | goods you use every day. 


ws This vital rail service hauls more tons of freight, more miles 





than all other forms of transportation combined — and does it 
at an average charge lower than that of any other form of 
general transportation! 

It makes a lot of thrifty sense, therefore, to ship freight by 
rail. And the more use that is made of these steel highways — 
maintained and built with the railroads’ own money — the less 
will be the wear and tear on public highways, the less you as 
a taxpayer will have to pay for building and maintaining them. 


Association oF AMERICAN RaiLroaps 








aw WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Corka for Pathfinder 
“...and to show my good faith I'll make " : : 
@ payment es soon es I get the loan.” You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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The annual football fever se 


is upon us. But in recent years a 
complication has set in. Some call it 


Major 


madness 


only a drum major, strutting erect 
in a high plumed shako and a tight 
uniform, to lead it. 

Requirements have changed. No 
band is now complete without half a 
dozen attractive, skimpy-skirted major- 
ettes prancing ahead—each energetically 
twirling a polished metal baton. 

The deceptively simple-looking art 
(or sport—enthusiasts aren’t sure which 
it is) of manipulating an 18- to 30-inch 
metal tube in time to music has enjoyed a 
phenomenal growth over the past decade. 

Prior to World War II the U.S. 
twirling field was dominated by boys, but 
the girls have taken over since then—20 
to one. 

Their numbers have grown from a 
few thousand, according to Publisher For- 
rest L. McAllister of School Musician 
magazine, until, “including those in danc- 
ing schools, there are some one million 
children twirling today.” 

Don Sartell, founder of one of three 
current national groups, the National 
Baton Twirling Association, believes 200,- 
000 is closer. In either event, twirling is 
now a standard part of many US. high 
school curricula, and has become a fa- 
miliar fixture at athletic events, fairs, ral- 
lies, dedications, parades—anywhere, in 
fact, that a trombone and clarinet happen 
to be playing in rough unison. Recently 


\ brass band not too long ago needed 


professional ice shows and _ television 
variety acts have included twirling 
routines. 


Twirlers’ Triumph. Sartell esti- 
mates that about 10,000 American young: 
sters are serious competitive twirlers; 
some travel 1,000 miles or more annually 
to enter some of several hundred national 
contests. Climax of these events is the 
“Class AAA” contest at the St. Paul, 
Minn., Winter Carnival. Last February it 
attracted nearly 1,000 twirlers and 15,000 
spectators. 
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Twirling’s origin is hazy, even to its 
most diligent researchers. In the U.S. it 
has been traced back more than half a 
century to the “baton swinging” routines 
of the Connecticut Fifers and Drummers 
Association. Elsewhere, twirlers point to 
Siam, Arabia and Samoa, where, they say, 
native warriors juggled spears, rifles 


and knives at ceremonial affairs. 

The business of twirling has blos- 
somed into a multi-million-dollar enter- — 
prise, with some 20 manufacturers turn- 7 
ing out nearly a million batons annually, 
including spectacular battery-lighted and 
“fire” batons. Uniform makers and nearly 
1,000 twirling instructors across the U.S. 


thiack Dtar 


Baton twirlers. A far cry from Siamese spear jugglers, their hour of glory nears. 
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spurted across the parched grass; 


also are 
bonanza. 

A few bandmasters still view drum 
majorettes with a critical eye, claiming 
that their customary brief attire detracts 
from the serious affair of making march- 
ing music. One Midwestern college band 
director scouts this charge succinctly: 

“No meal,” he reasons, “is complete 
without a dessert.” 

Serious enthusiasts heatedly cite the 
development of self-confidence, _ poise, 
grace, ambidexterity and quick-thinking 
as prime virtues of their sport. Most 
twirlers, however, agree with 17-year-old 
Carol Wetzel (see cover), leader of the 
Lisbon, Ohio, High School twirling corps, 
on the key to its popularity: 

“T guess every girl secretly wants to 
lead a band,” she says. “It makes her feel 
important.” 


enjoying a_ baton-produced 


Pigskin Fever. This week most of 
the nation’s majorettes flexed their wrists, 
industriously practiced finger spins, back- 
of-the-body passes and high throws. Their 
hour of glory—the football season—was 
close at hand. 

Spectators, entranced by the glint of 
sunlight on spinning metal shafts, might 
even be treated to a repetition of an un- 
scheduled spectacle at half-time a few 
years ago in Junction City, Kan. 

A twirler, attempting a fire baton 
routine for the first time, flung the flam- 
ing shaft high in the air—and missed. 

As it struck the ground, burning fuel 
before 
awestruck witnesses moved into frantic, 
foot-stomping action, the field was a 
smoldering ruin. The game was canceled, 





“Miss Majorette, 1952.” Louisville’s 
Hilda Gay Mayberry, who’s won this title 
and 110 more, flips a fire baton. 
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How to Assure 


Prosperity and Security 
for Your Community 


Everyone ... yes, everyone 
in a community can be sure of greater 
prosperity and security . . . when a 
majority of the farmers in their area are 
increasing their cash income and, at the 
same time, improving their farms. 

By following Practical Land Use 
plans, thousands of farmers are getting 
bigger yields, reducing their costs, and 
improving their farms for future genera- 
tions. Because more farmers in com- 
munities all over the nation are follow- 
ing these programs . . . the communities, 
too, are gaining the advantages of 
Practical Land Use . . . entire areas are 
becoming better ones in which to live. 

Practical Land Use helps farmers 
spread prosperity and security. It not 
only benefits farmers and their families 
... it benefits everyone with whom the 
farmers come in contact or need! 


Merchants and Craftsmen— 
eee When the total in- 
eae come of local farmers 
is increased, these 
business men can 
offer a wider and 
better range of prod- 
ucts ...can attract 
more competent workmen. Thus they 
can keep the business “at home” where 
it benefits those closest to home. 





Teachers and Public Officials 
can serve better, too, 
when more of the sur- 
rounding farmers fol- 
low Practical Land 
Use. Because the 
community is more 
prosperous, it is no : 
longer necessary for civil authorities 
and educators to go elsewhere to obtain 
adequate salaries. 


Doctors and Ministers perform 


| their tasks better 
#s *= when there are more 


Practical Land Use 











farmers in the local- 
ity. Facilities for tak- 
ing care of the sick 
and the needy can be 
made more adequate. Better trained, 
more experienced men can be attracted 
to the community. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY Peoria 7, Illinois 
RED BRAND Fence, Non-Climable Fence, Ornamental Fence, Nails, Bale Ties, 


makers of ... 








Farmers and their Families— 
Practical Land Use, and the additional 


dollars it assures, benefits the entire 
farm family. It makes possible the pur- 
chase of necessities and comforts, the 
time and labor-saving devices for the 
benefit of all the family, sooner and 
more easily. 


Everyone Benefits from Prac- 
tical Land Use— Yes, it’s true, when 
Practical Land Use helps farmers in- 
crease their incomes substantially, and 
improve their farms at the same time, 
everyone in the community benefits. 
And more important, the advantages to 
the community are not temporary, they 
are permanent, will continue to improve 
for years to come. That is why com- 
munity leaders are all interested in 
Practical Land Use and recommend it at 
every opportunity. 


Your Red Brand Fence Dealer 
will be glad to help you get the facts 
about Practical Land Use. Ask him to 
show you a copy of the new, colorfully 
illustrated book “Willing Acres.” It 
contains the essential facts about Prac- 
tical Land Use. It also explains what 
would happen if a farmer said, “I'd like 
a Practical Land Use plan for my farm.” 
So, by your influence and knowledge, 
you can not only help the farmers near 
you increase their income through Prac- 
tical Land Use . . . but you can help to 
establish prosperity and security in your 
entire community through the same 
means, too! 

If the dealer does not have a supply 
of those interesting 
‘““Willing Acres”’ 
books, write us. 

The Red Brand 
fence dealer is the man 
to see. He handles that 
long-lasting, Galvan- 
nealed Rep BRAND 
fence and those easy-to- 
set Rep Top steel posts. 





Gates, Keystone Poultry Netting, and Keymesh reinforcing for stucco, plaster and cement. 
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If you need club ideas, 


don’t pass up programs of 


Free movie films 


Does your club’s program chair- 
man run low on ideas near the end of the 
year? Here’s a stopper he can try. He can 
get 16-millimeter (home-projector size) 
sound movies for the asking. Industrial 
firms and associations pay for producing 
the films, often leave advertising plugs 
out except for a screen credit. 

Sample films: What Makes Us Tick?, 
an animated color cartoon that explains 
the workings of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; The Making of a Yankee, spon- 
sored by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.., 
that tells how big league baseball players 
are selected and trained. 

Distribution agencies keep hundreds 
of films on file, loan them at no charge 
except postage. One of the biggest, Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, New York, 
has 27 branch-film libraries. 


Vote Salesmen. Door-to-door sales- 
men can sell citizenship as well as 
brushes. In Sterling. Ill. (pop. 12,817), 








Free programs. A postal card will bring movies to luncheon clubs and schools. 


Junior Chamber of Commerce members 
persuaded city officials to deputize them. 
then knocked on 3,000 doors with voting 
registration blanks that voters could sign 
in their homes. The result: nearly 1,000 
new registrations. 


Shopper Stoppers. What do you 
do about getting business from motorists 
driving through town? In Ocean Beach, 
N.Y.. every shop on Main Street dressed 
its windows in black and white—this 
fall’s favorite fashion combination. In 
Ithaca, N.Y.. the Chamber of Commerce 
and local Garden Club improved first im- 
pressions by a service station clean-up 
contest. The winning station featured 


a fresh coat of paint, clean uniforms and 
a flowerbed. 


Junior Citizens. In Lepanto, Ark. 
(pop. 1,683), the Community Develop- 
ment Council asked residents for ways to 
improve the city, got ideas from students 
and adults. Number one for adults: better 
streets and sidewalks. Top student re- 
quest: more recreational facilities. 


Here are ideas others have tried suc- 
cessfully. Can they help you? Patn- 
FINDER will pay $10 for unusual ideas 
which service clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Address 
PaTtHFINDER, Dept. T, Washington 5, D.C. 





now...a LOW-COST typewriter 


to do all your Business Typing 


Remington Quiet-riter has a standard office typewriter 
keyboard and operational controls. The touch is amaz- 
ingly smooth — the typing action fast. And — best of 
all! —the printwork has the touch of distinction you 
want in your business correspondence. 

Attractive in appearance, sturdy in construction — 
this sensational Remington Quiet-riter can handle 
with complete satisfaction the daily correspondence 
of every small business. 

See Remington Quiet-riter tqgday at your local 
office equipment dealer’s. It is the answer to your need 
for a new office typewriter — at a substantial saving. 


The Sensational 


REMINGTON Ceccettctow 


with Miracle Tab 


y Pe 
ELIE TS tye 


Pwr, 


TRH E oy 


The Amazing Mir- 
acle Tab speeds 
typing of lists of | 
names, dates, fig- 
ure tabulation. 





THE COMPLETE TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE - A PRODUCT OF M®esnsington. Heand. 
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Clergy vote yes, but 


Episcopalians turn down 


Women’s rights 


“Women,” said Delaware’s tall, 
handsome Governor Elbert N. Carvel, 
“have made a contribution to the efh- 
cient and effective operation of our state.” 

“After all,” he added, “this is the 
20th Century, not the 19th.” 

As a deputy to the 57th triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Boston, Governor Carvel was 
arguing for an amendment allowing wom- 
en to be elected to the convention, the 
church’s legislature. 

The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris of 
Massachusetts said that the House of 
Deputies, one of the two lawmaking 
bodies, should seek the best brains and 
deepest spiritual understanding and that 
neither sex had exclusive right to either. 
The Rev. Don Frank Fenn of Maryland, 
who had fought women’s participation at 
previous conventions, said he was “a con- 
vert.” 

Payment in Advance. Before the 
session began, it seemed almost certain 
that the amendment would pass. Proud- 
ly, the Women’s Auxiliary of the church 
turned over $2.4 million collected by its 
members. 

But when a vote was taken, wom- 
en’s rights were defeated. Clerical depu- 
ties voted 431% to 2614 in their favor. 
But the nonclerical delegates beat the 
proposal 3414 to 3014. 

Reaction from Episcopal women 
came immediately. Mrs. Cynthia Wedel, 
wife of President Theodore Wedel of the 
House of Deputies and herself a mem- 
ber of the National Board of the Auxili- 
ary, predicted: 

“We will press the fight and it will 
come up again three years from now.” 


What people said 


My greatest mistake was in not 
denouncing the Communist take-over of 
Czechoslovakia in February of 1948.— 
Henry Wallace. 


Our Western ciyilization today 
is more threatened from within than 
from without. If it fails, it will fail from 
within.—The Most Rev. Geoffrey F. Fish- 
er, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


I attribute my health, beauty and 
happiness to a genuine interest in people, 
proper diet, rest and grooming.—Neva 
Jane Langley, Miss America of 1953. 


Ministers today . . . visit nice old 
ladies in the hospital. They convert the 
converted. They minister to those already 
safely in the fold—Dr. Elton D. True- 
blood, Quaker philosopher. 
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Georgia, the largest 
State east of the Mississippi River, 
covers approximately 58,518 square miles. “From 
Rabun Gap to Tybee Light” .. . from mountains 
to sea... the State is expanding industrially. Many 
Northern businesses have trans- 
_ planted their distributing branches 





or manufacturing to wes 


appreciating its exceptional Soe. 
advantages. Textile mills dot the Ay’, y fs x 


countryside; quarries furnish endless streams of 
marble and granite; the old standbys, pork and poultry, 
march along with the new ones of pedigreed beef and 
dairy products; a year-round growing 
climate brings rich crops, with cotton, corn, 





tobacco, sweet potatoes, peanuts, pecans, 

sugar cane, watermelons and the world- 

famous peaches leading; quick-growing 
forests gre aes aa eamne: a 





is said to have more quail than any 
. \ other State. Visitors enjoy such varied 
things as lofty mountain peaks, the 
granite strength of Stone Mountain near Bh! wn em “1. 
Atlanta, ancient Spanish ruins, and Nabe 
modern shipyards near the busy ports of Savannah and 
Brunswick. Having such diversified production 
and industries, Georgia’s gate stands wide open 
for insurance expansion. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Object lesson. “I{ you were going 40 miles an hour, you couldn’t stop in less than 124 feet,” says the instructor. 
| 
| 
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How teen-agers can become our 


Satest drivers 


A ghastly memory haunted par- 
ents in Cattaraugus, N. Y. (pop. 1,190), 
whenever their children took the family 
car. 

They recalled the sheared-off tele- 
phone pole, the crumpled auto, the 
mangled body of the 15-year-old Cat- 
taraugus boy. In teen-age tradition, his 
brother, 19, had been speeding. 

But last week the scene had lost 
much of its power to torment. Mrs. Victor 
Roberts of nearby Randolph, mother of 
three, put it this way: “If you can only 
get them to slow down. . . . Jack Berger 
has done that and a lot more.” 

Berger started drivers’ training in 
the high schools at Cattaraugus and 
nearby Randolph (pop. 1,455) about the 
time of the fatal crash in 1949. (He 
teaches alternate years in each school.) 







Thorough. Instructor Jack Berger 
insists on showing his high school 
students correct driving methods be- 


fore they start practice in a real car. 
Pathfinder 


It Works. No teen-age Cattaraugus 
or Randolph drivers have been in fatal 
accidents since. Of 300 adults and stu- 
dents trained by Berger, only one is. 
known to have been in a serious accident. 

The wiry, 30-year-old teacher’s job is 
formidable. A national study by the 
American Automobile Association has 
shown that the fatal accident rate among 
16-year-olds is 11 times that of 48-year- 
olds. 


It takes a skillful teacher to con- 
vince some students that it’s smarter to 
play safe than to play such games as 
Chicken. That one packs a real wallop. 
You race your cars toward each other at 
night without lights. The first driver to 
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swerve is the chicken. If neither swerves 
you get chicken hash. Berger. always 
friendly and casual, transforms many of 
his pupils into teachers of their parents. 
Pretty Joan Wilcox says in shocked tones 
that “my dad races his motor something 
awful. I tell him about it, too.” 

In Berger’s classroom at Randolph, 
the eyes of pupils taking the one-semes- 
ter course fall on a picture gallery of 
smashed, twisted autos and posters shout- 
ing such warnings as “Check up before 
you Crackup.” 

They find out about the operation 
of a car from a transmission, fuel system, 
generator and other models Berger made. 
They learn how to handle almost any 
traffic situation on a big board with mini- 
ature autos, signs, traffic lights and 
streets. Through testing devices, the stu- 
dents find out about the effect of glare 
on their vision, their ability to judge dis- 
tance, their steadiness. 





“We have a small 
dog who had 


very bad breath!” 


Yes, Ken-L-Products with 
Chlorophyllin End Dog Odors. 


Here’s Mrs. Harter’s Letter! 


In the tree-lined streets of the two | 
Allegheny foothill towns, the pupils prac- 
tice driving in a new Chevrolet supplied 
by a local dealer. With Berger at their | 
side, they constantly start, stop, reverse, 
drive ahead, turn, park. The practice is | 


*‘We have a small dog who had very bad 
breath. When we went away for a day we 
would put her in the cellar and she would 
make the cellar smell, too. I heard about 


under road and weather conditions the 
students will meet as drivers. 


Use Your Head. But, in lectures 
or in the car, Berger never loses sight of 
his main objective. “The big thing,” he 
says, “is to teach them to use common 
sense.” 

Berger is one of 10,000 high school 
teachers trained by the AAA, one of the 
first promoters of the high school courses. 
Surveys show that training cuts the ac- 
cident rate in half. Average cost is only 
$35.02 per pupil. But only 6,000 of the 
nation’s 27,000 high schools offer the 
course. 

Perhaps you could help save lives 
in your community by a request for fur- 
ther driver-training information from 


your local AAA, or AAA national head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 





Pathfinder 
What do I do? Instructor explains the 
controls before the novice drives. 
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Ken-L-Products so I thought I would try 
some. Within a week my husband and 
sons were asking me what I did to stop 
the dog smell. Everyone who comes in is 
surprised at the dog. I sure would not 
like to be without Ken-L-Products as it is 
a real pleasure to have the dog around 








You too can feed away dog 
odors! Here’s how: All three 
Ken-L-Products—Ken-L-Ration, 
Ken-L-Biskit, and Ken-L-Meal— 
now contain the magic odor-ending 
discovery called chlorophyllin. 
Regular feeding of any of these 
super dog foods will now end breath 
and body odors in any normal dog! 


Complete nutrition, too! Your dog 
will love the meaty sniff appeal of 
these famous foods. All dogs thrive 


now 


” 
. 


Mrs. John Harter 
307 Winston Avenue, Elmhurst 
Wilmington 14, Delaware 


on them because they contain all 
the nutriment, all the vitamins and 
minerals that healthy pets need. 
The odor-ending chlorophyllin that 
is now added to Ken-L-Products is 
tasteless and harmless. Dogs can’t 
tell the difference—but dog own- 
ers can! 

Start your dog on nourishing, 
odor-ending Ken-L-Productstoday. 
Get Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L-Meal, 
or Ken-L-Biskit wherever dog foods 
are sold. 


All 3 contain odor-ending chlorophyllin! 
Rea HON HF 


+ Guawanteeds to: any normal 


dog of offensive odors in just-7 days—when 


or in any combination of the three. 


g 
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KEN-L-BISKIT 

The meat-flavored bis- 
cuit with real meat meal 
baked in. In 2, 4, 25 and 
50 Ib. sizes. 


KEN-L-RATION 
Packed with lean, red 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 
horse meat. Ready to 
serve, in regular can or 
new jumbo jar. 
KEN-L-MEAL 
Thrifty, protein-rich— 
made with real meat 
meal. In 2, 5, 25 and 50 
Ib. sizes. 
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It’s been after you since birth, but 


Old age 


wont kill you 


Old age creeping up on you? 

Don’t worry. It’s a process that be- 
gan the day you were born. And you 
probably won't die of it. 

Few people—if any—ever have, doc- 
tors and psychologists attending the sixth 


annual meeting of the Gerontological So- * 


ciety in Washington last fortnight were 
told. (Gerontology is the study of aging 
and old age.) 

One trouble in trying to determine 
how long man.can live was explained by 
Drs. Raphael Ginzberg and Vilma Ols- 
vary of the Mental Health Institute, Cher- 
okee, Iowa. The overwhelming majority 
of people die of accident or disease; there 
are practically no cases available for sci- 
entific study where death resulted from 
old age. 

The upper limit of man’s life span, 
they concluded, has never been reached 
by even a minority of individuals. 

How old is old, anyhow? Not until 
past 80, if you ask the oldsters, reported 
Dr. E. W. Burgess, outgoing president of 
the Gerontological Society. Folks 60 and 
70 think of themselves as middle-aged, 
he said. And usually such people are bet- 
ter adjusted than those who consider 
themselves elderly. 


Old but Young. Science has long 
known that your age in years is no real 
indicator of your physiological age. Some 
individuals at 65 have bodies that func- 
tion as effectively as a person of 45—and 
vice versa. A possible way of measuring 
this body age was suggested by Dr. Har- 
din B. Jones of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

He measured the amount of blood 
flowing through muscular tissue with the 
help of radioactive nitrogen and other 
gases mixed in the air that subjects 
breathed. “Hot” atoms picked up in the 
lungs by the blood could be spotted with 
a Geiger counter placed over the muscles. 

At 25, the muscles, Dr. Jones found, 
get only 40% as much blood as at the age 
of 18. By 35 there is a reduction of an- 
other 33%. And it keeps dropping with 
the years. Possibly, he added, this reduc- 
tion in blood nourishment “induces some 
of the changes that are finally associated 
with aging.” 

Since 1900 the percentage of people 
over 65 in the U.S. population has dou- 


40 


1900 





3.1 million 


12.3 million 
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20 million 





Pathfinder 


Booming problem. Folks over 65 form a doubling share of population. 


bled. It will double again by the year 
2000. Currently they total 13 million 
and their increasing numbers form an 
ever more serious national problem, 
speaker after speaker said. 

Our use of 65 as a retirement age 
stems from the practices of the 1900s 
when the average life expectancy was 48 
and the average period between retire- 
ment and death was three years. Medi- 
cine’s advances have made today’s life ex- 
pectancy 69 and boosted the average 
length of life after retirement to ten years. 

The average person of 65 today, adds 
Dr. Martin Gumpert of New York, has 
a body that works as well as the average 
person of 50 a generation ago. Other 
studies have shown that today’s oldsters 
have a broader outlook and are less selfish 


Ladies last 


Life expectancy for women 
is 71.5 years; for men 65.9. 
Women live longer, Dr. E. V. 
Cowdry told the Missouri Social 
Welfare Conference, because: 

e@ @ They take time off and 
go to a doctor when sick; men 
try to carry on. 

e @ They are more efficient 
machines, aren’t as frequent vic- 
tims of heart disease. 

ee The shock of retire- 
ment for them is less. 

e @ Three times as many of 
them as men go to church, de- 
riving consolation and peace of 
mind. 























than younger people. Their interest in sex 
isn’t lost—and sexual frustration “can be 
a very important anxiety producing fac- 
tor,” a University of Colorado team re- 
ported. Old people are dependable work- 
ers, less likely to lose time because of ill- 
ness, and compulsory retirement at 65 
often works both economic and psycho- 
logical hardships. 


Poverty Problem. Most retired 
people have incomes of less than the 
$1,700 estimated as the minimum annual 
need for an elderly couple. No pension 
plan has been devised which protects 
against the inflation “that turns money 
into dust in your hands,” said Dr. J. W. 
McConnell of Cornell. As the proportion 
of old people in the population increases, 
their needs become a pressing problem. 

Doctors at the gerontologists’ meet- 
ing reported that a drug called metrazol 
helps the wandering minds of old people 
with arteriosclerosis and that the above- 
normal ratios of big fatty particles sus- 
pected of a key role in the disease may 
be brought down with a new drug, 
methischol. 

But none made any comments on the 
old-age treatment headlined the same 
week in the Soviet press—soda baths. 

They make fat disappear, remove 
scars and increase fitness, claimed biolo- 
gist Olga Lepeshinskaya, a septuagenari- 
an. Then she added: “Laughter and gaiety 
also improve health. Our country is the 
happiest in the world. Statistics show the 
average length of human life in the Soviet 
Union is the greatest in the world.” 

—Jutes BrtarD 
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Fun is fun! And we’ve had quite a fling with a government 
that has overspent its income in all but 3 of the last 20 
years. We have been piling up a fabulous national debt of 
260 billions of dollars—burning the candle at both ends— 
spending our way to false prosperity. 

We can’t go on this way forever. Now, we’ve got to scrape 
up the money to pay the bill. 


Who’s going to pay for it? We are—you and me—every 
last one of us. 


One way to “write-off” part of it is to cheapen our money. 
But we’ve already done that. The worth of our dollar has 
been cut in half. The word for that is “inflation.” You 
can see it at the grocery store—wherever you buy any- 
thing. Look at your tax bill. Look at the way your nest 
egg of savings has lost its purchasing power. And look 
again at our national deficit that stares us in the face. 


1952 is a year when every true American, should face facts. 
It is important to you—to your family—to your future— 
and to the future of your country. Ask your congressmen 
to call-a halt to this spending spree. And be sure you 
register and vote. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 
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Pathfinder 
Farmers’ pet peeves. Hunters tear down signs (above) and 
trespass on posted land. Below, they tear down fences just to 
get a dog across. They’re portrayed here by WCSC members. 








Here’s how southern 
Michigan sportsmen end 
farmers’ gripes against 


‘Hoodlum 


unters’ 


hunter and two teen-age boys drove 
A slowly along a northern Michigan 

road one crisp day last year, care- 
fully scanning the roadside brush. Sud- 
denly, one spotted a movement; the car 
lurched to a halt and the three leaped 
out, firing a fusillade from high-powered 
.30-caliber deer rifles. 

When they rushed up to examine 
their “kill,” they found three small chil- 
dren from a nearby farm. One was 
wounded badly, another slightly. The 
third, unhurt, lay weeping in terror. 

Hoodlum hunters had left -an im- 
pression one farmer will never forget. 

Throughout the U.S. this week, thou- 
sands of land-owners were tacking up 
fresh “No Hunting” signs and voicing a 
familiar fall plaint against vandals with 
dogs and shotguns: 

“They shoot up and haul away my 
livestock. They tear down or deliberately 
cut my fences. They let their dogs run 
loose through my chickens. They throw 
beer cans and trash around my property, 
and toss lighted cigarettes into my dry 
fields. And they help themselves to wild 
game I’ve been feeding all year—all with- 
out ever bothering to introduce them- 
selves.” 


Good Example. The problem of 
breaking down a long-standing (and in 
some areas, growing) feud between 
sportsmen and farmers is serious, with an 
estimated 12 million hunters taking to 
woods and fields this fall. But in Michigan 
the 3,000 members of the Wayne County 
Sportsman’s Club, headquartered at River 
Rouge. believe they have the best answer 
so far. 

Under the slogan “Ask the Farmer 
First,” the club’s plan hinges on a simple 
device: a card of introduction given the 
farmer by the hunter. 

On it, the land-owner is assured that 
the gunner will behave himself properly, 
and that the club will compensate him 
for any damage, up to $100. 

The WCSC plan is in its seventh sea- 
son. Members have handed out 30,000 
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cards, and not one farmer has lodged a 
damage claim. Daniel J. Stark, assistant 
postmaster at Northville, Mich., and 
chairman of the club’s Farmer-Hunter 
Relations Committee, explains: 

“We've found that the plan goes a 
long way toward softening up the farm- 
ers. They really appreciate the courtesy 
of a hunter who asks permission to shoot. 
Not only that, it’s probably cutting down 
on the illegal game kill. A hunter doesn’t 
like to sneak out a hen pheasant under 
his coat when he has to come back 
through the barnyard.” 

Club President William L. Ross 
recommends the plan to other sportsmen’s 
groups, but warns: 

“Hunters should make this a year- 
round affair. They can’t go out on open- 
ing day, drive into the farmyard, slap the 


Feud-breaker 


Southern Michigan  sports- 
men help overcome farmers’ dis- 
trust with a printed card of intro- 
duction, reading, in part: 

“May the Wayne County 
Sportsman’s Club introduce to 
you a member . . . dedicated to 
the cause of conservation and 
sportsmanship. We ask you to al- 
low him to hunt with the 
understanding that he will ob- 
serve all laws and conduct him- 





self as a gentleman and a sports- 


man. ... If after he has finished 
hunting . . . you find that he has 
injured your property or livestock 
in any way ... upon proper show- 
ing of proof you will be compen- 
sated for the damage done not to 
exceed $100. As a member of the 
WCSC he has the good name of 
his. fellow sportsmen in his hands 
and we do not contemplate that he 
will dishonor it.” 


farmer on the back, hand him a cigar, 
and then expect to hunt all they like.” 


Golden Rules. To insure that the 
plan works, Ross suggests. these simple 
courtesies: 

e @ Drive your car into the farmer’s 
yard, where it won’t hamper him, and ex- 
plain what you want. 

e @ Don’t bring in too many hunters. 
(“You can imagine his reaction when six 
guys and a couple of dogs pile out of a 
car—it looks like Coxey’s Army!” ) 

e @ Ask the farmer about crops that 
might be damaged or livestock to be 
avoided. 

e ¢ Keep your dog on a leash while 
talking to the farmer. 

e ¢ Don’t load your gun until you’re 
well away from farm buildings. 

e @ Be careful crossing fences; if 
necessary to climb one, do it at a fence- 
post. 

ee Give the farmer some of the 
game you shoot. (“Even if your party has 
only two pheasants, he’s entitled to one 
of them if he wants it.”) 
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He looks up to you... 


You’re all he has—or wants! And it’s easy for you, in turn, to give 
him the care he deserves with Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s 
one for nearly every need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast when 
you bathe your dog with SKIP-FLEA Soap. And SKIP-FLEA Pow- 
der used regularly between baths keeps fleas away. Both are easy 
and safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, skin 
irritation, ticks! All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 


77 years. FREE: A gold mine of expert advice on dog feed- 
ing, training, care—Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet 
counters, or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-52, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care products 





fast temporary relief of 


T\S q EAR WAX DROPS for 


accumulated wax condition 


aches TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


Credits All-Bran With 
Constipation Relief! 


“For many years I suffered from 
constipation. One year ago I started 
to eat ALL-BRAN regularly—my con- 
Stipation is com- 
pletely gone. I owe 
my regularity to 
ALL-BRAN.’’ Dr. 
George H. Lubar, 23 
Flint Road, South 
Toms River, N. J. 
One of many unso- 
licited letters from 
ALL-BRAN users. If 
you want lasting 
relief from _ consti- 
pace one to lack of dietary bulk, 
ry this popular method. Eat an 
ounce (about % cup) 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN daily, drin 
plenty of liquid. If not completely 
satisfied after 10 days, return empty 
box to Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, 
Mich. DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 











of ye d 





RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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Methodists 


Baptists, Lutherans, Christian Scien- 
tists, Catholics, Congregationalists — 
people of almost every denomina- 
tion have, after investigating all 
other instruments, most often chosen 
the Hammond Organ. 

For, whether you worship in a 
towering cathedral or a tiny chapel, 
the Hammond Organ can bring a 
rich musical setting to your service. 

More than 27,000 churches all over 
the world have chosen the Hammond 
Organ. 

Its points of superiority include: 
ease of playing, hundreds of | rich 
church tones, music of cathedral 
quality (possible in even the smallest 
churches) and the longest low - cost 
maintenance record of any church 
organ in the world. 


For these reasons alone, it will pay 
you to see and hear a complete dem- 
onstration of the Hammond Organ 
before you consider buying any or- 
gan for your church, 


If money is a problem, may we of- 
fer our new booklet?—49 Testep 
PLANS TO RAISE A CHURCH ORGAN 
Funp. There is no cost to you, no ob- 
ligation. ' 





Mail the coupon be- 
low for this helpful 
booklet. Do it today! 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4217 West Diversey Ave. 

Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send 49 Tested Fund Raising Plans 
and full details about Hammond Organs: 


NI ccicisiceistabiicibaishie Pane en een 

Address ETSY te TE eee ae 

Cig P.O. Zone__.. State 
©1952, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY g 





For modern living and eiving 








New things on the market today for you, 


the house, your family and friends 


A. Woodpiles won't seem nearly so 
far away with this log carrier. It’s a sling 
of heavy, washable canvas with handles 
and stretcher of birchwood. Black-fin- 
ished steel and iron rack supports it by 
the fireplace. Sling comes in yellow, or- 
ange, black and dark green. $19.50. 


B. Diet experts say, “Potatoes ev- 
ery day—preferably cooked and eaten in 
their jackets.” You can cook them in 
their jackets faster with a Lightning Po- 
tato Baker, as the aluminum pegs hold 
heat inside. Saves time and fuel. Po- 
tatoes go in and out of the oven with 
one reach. Four-potato baker, $3.25; 
larger size, $4.90, holds nine. 


C. Flora-Doora is a foam rubber 
doorknob cover that glows in the night. 
Phosphorescent, it becames a_ brilliant 
blue in the dark to help youngsters find 
their way. Its latex cushion is insulation 
against electrical shock and door-against- 
wall slams. Two-toned, all rims are jet 
black, while faces come in ten pastel 
shades. Two of the same color to a set. 


$1; 3 sets, $2.85. 


D. Clownies land on their feet 
when you toss them. Polka dots, plaids 
and candy-striped clown beanbags make 
amusing paperweights. Handmade, they 
are 9” tall. $1.39 each, 2 for $2.70. 


E. Colorful, Plas-Tex waste bas- 
kets of flexible “squeeze bottle” plastic 
are washable. watertight, rust- and cor- 
rosion-proof. Pastel or bright, solid col- 


ors, the 11” size is $2; 14” is $3.95. 


F. Crochet this go-getter disc beret 
and matching clutch bag for less than $5. 
Dritz Heathermist Corde, a tweed-texture, 
comes in heathery colors for easy fashion- 
ing of these and other smart accessories 
from the new Dritz Instruction Book, 


Vol. 28. 








Write Parurinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 
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Franco Horvat 


Italian model. For Italy, a new indus- 
try; for the U.S., new styles. 


An Italian rival for 


Paris fashions 


There is a definite trend toward 
made-in-Italy fashions in the smart shops 
along Main Street and Fifth Avenue. 

In two short and prosperous years 
Florence, the beautiful museum city of 
the Medici, long a mecca for the Ameri- 
can tourist, has emerged as Europe’s No. 
2 style center. 

Paris, of course, remains the queen 
city of the fashion world. But American 
buyers and manufacturers of women’s 
wear are giving more and more attention 
to Florence’s twice-a-year showings in 
Pitti Palace, once the home of royalty, 
and now famous as an art gallery. 

Superior fabrics, especially silks, and 
the fresh ideas of Italian designers are 
what attract American buyers. Price is a 
big factor, too. Italian creations are gen- 
erally 25% lower than those of Paris 
modistes. That is because dressmaker 
labor costs less in Italy. And buyers have 
to pay only $100 for a look-see at Pitti 
Palace showings as against stiff Paris ad- 
mission fees which run up to $1,000 for a 
house like Jacques Fath. 

More and more American women 
thus are heading off to an afternoon of 
shopping, to dinner date or to church 
in smart creations that got their start in 
an Italian dressmaker’s shop. 

The De Gasperi government, with an 
eye to increasing its export trade, has 
eagerly supported the fashion industry to 
bring in U.S. dollars and provide jobs. 

The statistics indicate that Italy is 
on the right track. In 1951, Italian ex- 
Ports of clothing and accessories were 
double those of the preceding year. 
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IF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


Muscle 










FOR FAST RE 


times more 0 
salicylate and 






and STRAINS. Ask for M 





QUICK! 
RUB IN 





LIEF, rub in Ben-G 
in-re 

ose two famous pain-re® 
paerion than five other wi 


CHES 
EUMATISM, HEADA' 
for Pain due to COLDS, — en-Gay for Children. 


Ben 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


ay. Contains up to 212 
lieving agents, me 
dely offered rub-ins 









FREE - - - as a gift from --- YOU! 


a copy of the next news packed issue of PATHFINDER 


I would like my friends listed below to receive—at no cost—the next 


issue of PATHFINDER as a gift from me. 
To 


Address —$ $$ ___Cty 


To 


Address —$— $< _$____.._._.._ City 


To 
Address 


From 


ee 


MAIL TO: Business Offices PATHFINDER 230 w. washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


State 


(= 


Ine. 
Copyright 1951 by Thos- Leeming & Co.. 


‘Gay 
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Ina Mae Jones of Chicago shares a 
career with Winston Churchill and the 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. They’re all 
stars of that cultural carnival known as 
the lecture platform. 

The self-styled “Queen of Artistic 
Whistlers” is far removed at $5 a per- 
formance from the $5,000 charged for 
one of the British Prime Minister’s rare 
talks. or even the more average $500 fees 
of the former first lady of Pakistan. But 
they trace a common professional ances- 
try past the tinseled “message” of Chau- 
tauqua and the Lyceum Courses, past the 
medicine shows and Kickapoo Sagwaw 
Indians of the last century, back to rov- 
ing minstrels with dancing bears and cir- 
cuit-riding Puritan divines like Cotton 
Mather. 

Reborn out of Chautauqua’s eclipse, 
today’s lecture business is climbing fast 





Bettmann Archive 


First. Ann Eliza, Brigham Y oung’s 


19th wife, exposed polygamy. 


on the uncertainties of the times. It will 
gross over $10 million this year for an- 
swering the unanswerable with a gag. To 
meet growing demand, some 50 commer- 
cial agents have booked perhaps 2,000 
acknowledged platform artists for this 
season—scientists, frained eagles, funny 
psychologists, generals, dance teams, 
newspapermen, inspirational magicians, 
explorers and ex-kings. Each will aver- 
age about 30 appearances between Oc- 
tober and May (though some will speak 
365 times in 30 weeks) before audiences 
totalling at least 6 million in school 
assemblies, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
commercial “town halls,” women’s clubs 
and conventions. 


Still Starving? The highly competi- 
tive business that carries Broadway to 
Broken Bow has changed little from the 





Temple University 
Record. Russell Conwell spoke on 
“Acres of Diamonds” 6,000 times. 


early days when a lecturer promised to 
“uplift the community and bring inspira- 
tion, education and pure, wholesome en- 
tertainment into starved 
bellringers and jubilee singers have given 
way to voodoo drummers and bebop, and 
Clare Boothe Luce has taken the place of 
William Jennings Bryan; but lecturers 
still complain of fleas in transient bed- 
ding, as did Charles Dickens throughout 
his American tour. 

And there are others who feel like 
poet Edgar Lee Masters, who began an 
address in Cleveland: “As I stand here 
tonight and look down into your stupid 
faces ‘9 

Only one thing has altered since 
Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke his essays 
at $5 each and P. T. Barnum toured the 
land, to tell “The Art of Making Money” 
at $50 plus fare: There are few profes- 


lives.” Swiss 





United Press 


Most popular. Senator Paul 
Douglas revived “touring debate.” 








Oe TT e 
Carry Bank of America rowers cnroves 






* Accepted around 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 
* Self-identifying. 
* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 

* Sold by banks 
and travel agents. 


























Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 








. ° 29 London, Guam, Kobe, 

: Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— Vohohame, Sehes, 

~~ es | Spend them anywhere you please! Manila and Bangkok- 

A ‘ Representatives in 
td 


New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 
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sional lecturers today. Mostly, they’re 
men like Roscoe Drummond of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, who takes two or 
three weeks off for a tour each year, fills | 





= other engagements only within easy flying 
n ' ti 
j time of his job and clears about $7,000 a | 
f year at $400 fees that include fares and | 
: 30% for his agent. a — 
. Current blights of lecturing are 
" propagandists and phonies. Free speakers 
from foreign embassies, lobbying groups 
‘ and manufacturers are almost irresistible 
J to program chairmen with tiny budgets. 
mn Overnight “experts” get by more easily ° 
d in the unusual intimacy of the platform. 
Inadequately balanced by legitimate pub- 
" lic-service programs, peddlers of hate, 
Ae bias and ignorance are preying on lecture 
is audiences in growing numbers. Like hon- 
7 est technicians of the ancient craft, 





they’ve found gold in silver tongues. 


| “More Business at a Greater | 
Profit With More Time Home” | 


That’s what Robert O. Kahse of Sacramento, 


Calif., Regional Sales Manager of L. G. Bal- IN p Me o & te ? 
four Co. says of his 125 mph Piper Tri-Pacer 














which he uses to cover his sales territory and the Valley of the SUN! 
more efficiently. 
Never in a private plane before last year, Get more for your buck in the Valley 
| Mr. Kahse says: “The Tri-Pacer has enabled of the Sun. Fall rates are low. More to 
| me to cover my area much cheaper than by do, more to see than anywhere else 
| car, it has let me be home nearly every night, in the Southwest. New 
and has provided my customers with much accommodations to "Clearest 
lhe : ~~ F 
| better service. fit every purse. Come > driest, sunniest Z, 
) “Best Plane | Could Have Selected” now for your biggest >  rserteree= 
. : = ears. 
says Mr. Kahse and hundreds of businessmen vacation bargain. ZZ. ae t eather < 
and farmers agree because the Tri-Pacer's A Bureau 
tricycle landing gear, simplified controls take gparere: atta ronment A Any "s 
the skill out of flying—make flying safe and ; btn biglann bony — Wyn - a 
easy for you. Why not let a Piper save you ; Send a FREE full-color preview of my next vacation. ; 
time, increase your business? For : (Please print) : 
aa FREE brochure write Dept. 9-S. : Cn ae Se a = RE SO EIN, OT ' 
\ ' 
' Address. : 
‘PIPER PE : 
| & ; eee r 
: Clark "Sete, Tie. : 1am interested in hotel [) resort [) motel () . 
| | Mainstay. Entertainers like this AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ranch () trailer court () oporiment C) 
. magician also peddle “culture.” Lock Haven, Pennsylvania i ' 





 coanananencal 
‘ 
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AMAZING — 
FUEL SAVER! 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
WOOD HEATERS 


oor mn a = 





Many Ashley users say they 
SAVE 50% 
AND MORE ON FUEL 


This winter enjoy 
EVEN 24-HOUR THERMOSTATIC HEAT 


Should build but one fire a season, refuel on 
average every twelve hours, remove ashes 
three times monthly. Ashleys are popular 
in our coldest states — many heating entire 
homes, schools, stores. Hardwood recom- 
mended, all types wood successfully used. 
See your Ashley dealer. If none is near you, 
write for free details. We will ship to you 
from our nearest warehouse and pay freight. 
Please print name and address plainly. 


Dealerships available. Dealers write us. 
HEAT with WOOD the AVAILABLE FUEL | 


ASHLEY AUTOMATIC 


WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 
Box C-1, Columbia, S.C. 





POLORZONE PERMANENT ANTI-FREEZE 
(Ethylene Glycol) U. S. Spec. 
Retails at $3.75 gal. 

YOUR PRICE, $2.75 GAL. 

(in 4-gal. cases) 

Save $1.00 per gal. 


WATTS CO. 416 WOODLAND, TOLEDO, 2, OHIO 


STOP 


Suffering from symptoms of 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


Get relief from dreaded symptoms of 
bronchial asthma 


with ASTHMADOR 


..Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR is a 
quality inhalant formula that helps make 
breathing easier. Outsells all other 
treatments of its kind year 
after year! Ask your druggist 
for ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette or 
pipe mixture form. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Pathfinder, | 


What is the meaning of the star | 


before the serial number on some 
currency? 


A, “Star” notes are substitutes for | 
others mutilated in manufacture. It would | 
be mechanically impractical and costly to | 


replace a damaged note with another of 
the same number. So a star note is used, 
with its own serial number and a star in 
place of the prefix letter on U.S. notes 
and silver certificates and in place of the 
suffix letter on Federal Reserve notes. 

Star notes also replace the 100 mil- 
lionth note in a series, since the number- 
ing machines stop at eight figures. 





Are farmers exempt from Selec- 


tive Service? 

A. Not as a class. However. 
permanently employed in agricultural 
production for commercial marketing. 
whose work is necessary to the “national 
health, safety or interest,” who are irre- 


men 


placeable in their jobs and whose re- | 


moval would impede production, may be 


| deferred. They are classed II-C. The local 


board decides. guided by national defer- 


mum of a year and must be reviewed at 
the end of that time. Registrants may ap- 
peal a local board’s decision. 


What was the size of the U.S. 
Army at its beginning? 
A. The siege of Boston (July 1775) 


| ment policies. Deferments are for a maxi- | 


marked the unofficial beginning of the | 
Army. The forces fighting there (militia | 


from the 13 colonies) were united for 


| the first time under one head, George 


Washington. The following January the | 


Continental Congress, which had raised 


| and equipped these troops (then about 


8.000 men), decided they should be a na- 
tional organization, as distinct from local 
militia. Enlisted for longer terms and 
trained more thoroughly, they formed the 
nucleus of the regular Army. 


At the end of the Revolutionary War | 


Congress disbanded the Army, except for 
80 men. At Washington’s inaugural in 
1789, the number in service was 595. 


The meaning of “whipping boy” 
in present-day politics is obvious, 
but what is its origin? 

A. This term, frequently used for 
political officials who suffer for mistakes 
or conditions they did not personally cre- 
ate, goes back to thé whipping boys of 
history who were educated with royal 
princes. They took the floggings when 
their princes committed offenses requir- 
ing punishment. History records that a 
Mango Murray was whipping boy for 





| AND FEEL BETTER 


- their subscription sales depart- 









FOR SIMPLE 


HEOACHE 


TAKE 


AYER 


ASPIRIN | 
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NELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 


additional men and women in 


ment. If you have a car, you || 
may qualify for this pleasant, 


profitable work. No experi- 





ence necessary. Write today, 


giving your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











| SICK SEPTIC TANK? | 


...or CESSPOOL or OUTDOOR TOILET 


ENZYMATIC... the revolutionary multiple-enzyme 
powder eliminates odors, liquefies and digests solids. 
Start your protection with $1.50 can .. . complete 
with instructions. If dealer can’t supply, sent post- 
paid by 


N. O. NELSON CO. 
P.O. Box 3265 DEPT. GG.10 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 






MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If not entirely satisfied 
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England’s Charles I (1600-1649) when 


Charles was crown prince. 


Is there a law that prohibits the 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President on the same ticket from 
being residents of the same state or 
is this merely a custom? 

A. There is no law prohibiting this, 
but the Twelfth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution states that the electors shall vote 
“for President and Vice-President, one of 
whon, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves. . . .” 

Politically it would not be sensible 
to nominate candidates from the same 
state, for electors from that state could 
vote for only one if their party carried 
the state. In a close election, it is thus 
possible that either the candidate for 
President or Vice-President would‘not be 
elected to office, even though electors 
from all other states could vote for both. 


I want a guidebook for jelly- 
making and its problems. Where 
ean I send for something like this? 

A. The Department of Agriculture’s 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1800, entitled 
Home-Made Jellies, Jams and Preserves, 
is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. for 10¢. This 18- 
page bulletin, issued by the Department’s 
Bureau of Home Economics, includes 
basic recipes as well as sections on causes 
of jelly failures and spoilages and ways 
to stretch the sugar in recipes. 


Has any United States President 
been ambassador to Russia? 

A. John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi- 
dent, was Minister to St. Petersburg from 
1809-11; James Buchanan, 15th Presi- 
dent, held the post from 1832-34. (Until 
1893, when Thomas Bayard of Delaware 
became Ambassador to Great Britain, our 
highest-ranking diplomats were Minis- 
ters. ) 


How soon do laws passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President 
become effective? Is this written law 
or precedent? . 

A. Bills passed by Congress and 
signed by the President become law im- 
mediately, unless otherwise specified in 
the bill. The question was settled by Su- 
preme Court interpretations (1822, 1868 
and 1878) of Article I, Section 7, Clause 
2 of the Constitution. 


How many displaced persons 
have entered this country? What is 
the religion and nationality break- 
down? 

A. On June 30, 1952, the U.S. had 
admitted 337,244 displaced persons. Lat- 
est available percentages on their religion 
show that about 47% are Catholic; 34% 
Protestant and Orthodox; 18% Jewish; 
1% other or unknown. About 37% of 
these were displaced persons from Po- 
land; Germany, Latvia, the USSR and 


Yugoslavia account for about 38% of the | 


total, 
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Relieve the 
Pressure Pain of 


sore, aching muscles! 


% - SS 








@ Relieve the ache and sore- 
ness from overexertion— 
quickly, easily! Doctors gen- 
erally will tell you that pain 
and stiffness may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become swollen, sore. 


For wonderful relief—fast 
—rub Absorbine Jr. on these 
stiff, aching spots. It actually 
helps to counteract pressure 
which may be causing your 
pain. It warms and soothes. 
You start feeling better with 
surprising speed. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
Only $1.25 a bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


SEWS LEATHER 


AND TOUGH TEXTILES 


Tough sewing jobs made easy 
with SPEEDY STITCHER Auto- 
matic Awl. Sews firm, even lock- 
stitches like machine. No skill 
we needed to sew, repair Harness, 
S Luggage, Boots, Sports-Gear, 
5 Overalls, Rugs, Sails, Awnings, 
or anything of leather, canvas, 
other tough materials. Specially 
made for heavy-duty. Handiest 
tool you'll ever own. Saves many 
times H cost. Complete 



































Currier & Ives 


WALL PLANTER 


Your ivy or philoden- 
dron, planted in pocket 
concealed behind a 
CURRIER & IVES 
Winter Scene, grows 
through openings of 
Smart black wrought 
iron leaves. For artistic arrangements hook 
stems over points of metal leaves. A lovely 
gift. 1014” diameter. 


MONEY BACK if you're not delighted. 


plus 25c postage and packing (no COD’s). 
$2.50 ORDER BY MAIL FROM: 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 
© 1051 89% 810, MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 


There’s only ONE Li yee) 


The soa Pencil that 


Ic’s America’s 1 












needles, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions. Save money by ates 
$i. pa —eatggel - Rag + = If C.0.D 

extra. MONEY BACK 
Bua NTEE. 


m SPORTSMAN’S POST 450 
B 26 £. 46 St., New York 174 




















Marking Pencil” KB 
it’s inexpensive, always 
handy, easy to use, and 
makes a clear, strong mark 
on everything. 

AND, Listo’s own ‘‘Grip- 
Ser tak sleeve keeps those 
extra-heavy leads from 
ae feskins or on out! 
Ic’s America’s 
Marking System."’ 


I” Writes on metal! 
Writes on glass! 
Writes on cellophane! 
6 COLORS 
BLACK GREEN BLUE 


BROWN RED YELLOW 
Extra sleeve in every package of leads 


AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG, AND VARIETY STORES 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
in Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C 






"s portable! 
Weighs 6'/2 


e@ Guaranteed 
e Visible Adding Dials 


Pocket 
















992 


¢ For Executives, Professional Men. Stores 
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Gentle Lars caress. 







Zymenol 


SAFE 


for Your 
Whole Family 


H Recommended 
by many doctors. 
Easy to take .. . easy on 
systems. 

@ Effectively promotes natural 
regularity . . . fights laxa- 
tive habit. 

@ Sugar-free . . . 
forming. 

@ Good for all ages. 

@ Contains healthful brewers 
yeast—no “hurry-up” cathar- 
tics. 

Aren’t these good reasons 
to keep Zymenol on hand? 
Order depend- 
able Zymenol 
from your 
druggist — 
economy size, 
$1.25. 


Look for 
this package 


non-habit 
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If you’d rather have handy 
tablets or tasty granules, 
ask for Zymelose. If con- 
stipation still persists, con- 
sult your doctor. 


Write Dept. P-9 for helpful circulars. 
OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO. INC., Waukesha, Wis. 


TRAVEL teaver motion, 


relieved with 



















EASY! Handles like putty... 
hardens into wood. Wonder- 
ful for sealing holes around 

ipes to prevent dust, drafts, 

ugs, mice from coming 
through. Has dozens of 
uses all through the house. 
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Domestic Elation 


I wish my husband were a candidate. 
It’s not that I am ambitious. 
It’s just that he’d have to smile as they 
take ° 
His picture doing the dishes! 
—Alma Denny 
7. ° oa 

The average city family spent $400 
more than it earned in 1950, says the 
Labor Department. Evidently with Uncle 
Sam’s family it’s like uncle like nephew. 

7. es - 

Predicting the November outcome, 
the Democrats and Republicans are 
clearly polls apart. 

° . 

General Eisenhower will find this 
campaign very different from the ones 
he’s used to. His opponents will only 
shoot off their mouths but they’ll be aim- 
ing at him. 

- * - 

Some of those chlorophyll gags could 

stand a little! 


Political Glossary 


(The information, comment, explanations 
and pertinent data contained herein have 
been gathered in smoke-filled rooms, from 
unimpeachable sources, authorities who 
do not wish to be quoted by name and in- 
formed observers close to influential ward 
heels.) 

The national issue: The same as 
has been debated since 1936. The 1952 
gimmick is: Did Harry Truman do a bet- 
ter job than Herbert Hoover? 

Soldier in the White House: A 
gambit used by civilians who don’t hesi- 
tate to tell generals how to run wars. 

Influence peddler: A __ political 
puppeteer who pulls strings. He is suc- 
cessful, of course, only when he works 
with dummies. 

Liberal: One who talks about money 
matters as if it didn’t. 

Reactionary: One who wants to 





Herbram for Pat 4 er 
“Pretty close tonight, but I'd say the 
Republicans had it by maybe 5%.” 


know where the money’s coming from. 

Free election: The opportun'ty to 
throw the rascals out. It isn’t compulsory, 
as past results have proven. 

Free speech: A citizen’s inalienable 
right to complain about the Administra- 
tion, gripe about taxes, criticize corrup- 
tion, and stay home election day if the 
weather doesn’t suit him either. 

Voters: Mep and women who work 
for causes while practical politicians are 
working for results. 

—G. Norman Collie 
e es e 

“Truman Calls Himself Key to Cam- 

paign”—headline. H-m-m-m, skeleton ? 


Quips 
President Truman has offered to take 
off his coat and fight for Stevenson, but 
it seems Adlai fears Harry wouldn’t keep 
his shirt on.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
a * o 
It’s not just the high price of meat, 
but Uncle Sam takes all the gravy.—The 
Rowan County News, Morehead, Ky. 
& 7 © 
U.S. Air Force planes flying Moslem 
pilgrims to Mecca prove the Magic Car- 
pet isn’t Red.—Washington Daily News. 


Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
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See this Man— 


for BEST BUYS in travel 


to all America... 


He’s the Greyhound Agent 
in your Home Town 































You'll find him at the sign of the running 
Greyhound . .. in 7000 cities and towns, in 
all 48 States—and around the world. 

If you live in a big city you'll find him at 
a ticket window or in the Travel Bureau of 
the Greyhound terminal. In a smaller town 
he may be at the bus depot, or behind the 
drug store counter, or at the local restaurant. 

In any case, he’s an important man to your 
community ... and to you! For your friendly 
Greyhound agent (man or woman) is the 
only person who can make out a ticket to 
any of the 48 States, to any great American 
city—to Canada or Mexico—over the lines of 
a single, dependable transportation system! 


His service goes far beyond the sale of 
tickets at a big saving. He’s ready to help 
with scenic schedules and itineraries, to plan 
interesting stop-overs en route—and in hun- 
dreds of places, to arrange Expense-Paid 
Tours, hotel reservations, special sightseeing. 

This is the man who offers you America’s 
finest highway travel . . . the Greyhound 
agent in your home town. See him soon! 


SEE THIS MAN for Straight-Thru, SEE THIS MAN for Group Trips to SEE THIS MAN for Fall Vacations, SEE THIS MAN for Planned Pleas- 

Limited, and Express Service. the Big Games, All Fall Events. Week-end Travel, Business Trips. ure Tours, Hotel Reservations. 
There’s nothing to match it! Direct, Greyhound Charter Service keeps Golden Autumn days are great for Greyhound Expense-Paid Tours in- 
time-saving, and juxurious travel your congenial crowd together from scenic travel by comfortable Grey- clude transportation, hotels, sight- 
with fewest possible stops. doorstep to doorstep. hound SuperCoach. seeing —all for one low price! 


AMAZING AMERICA TOUR BOOKLET—FREE 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER 
105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
for folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 


GREYHOUN D~«~ 


Address 
The Friendly Way to Travel ! 
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City & State PA-9-52 
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How to prove to 


yourself Luckies are 


made better—to taste 


oe cleaner, fresher, smoother 

LU ( K r re ’ Strip the paper from a Lucky by 
+ Ae carefully tearing down the seam from 

ol end to end. Be sure it’s from a newly 

: opened pack, and that you don’t dig 

into the tobacco. Then gently lift out 


the tobacco cylinder. 





TASTE 
BETTER! ; 





ly 





Here’s why Luckies taste cleaner: 
You can see that Luckies hold to- 
gether without crumbling—without 
loose ends to get in your mouth and 
spoil the taste. Lucky Strike remains 
a perfect cylinder of clean tobacco 
—round, firm and fully packed. 





Here’s why Luckies taste fresher: 
Note how free Luckies are from air 
spaces—those “hot spots” that give 
you a hot, harsh taste. Luckies’ long 
strands of fresh, good-tasting tobacco 
give you a fresh, smooth smoke. 





FOR A CLEANER, FRESHER, Be: S.  -2» ; 
SMOOTHER SMOKE... ©@A1.co. Here’s why Luckies taste smoother: 


L.S./M.F.T., Lucky Strike means fine 


tobacco—fine, light, naturally mild 
tobacco. So, for a smoke that’s cleaner, 
fresher, smoother, for tobacco that’s 


truly mild, for a cigarette that tastes 


better...make your next carton 
PRODUCT OF She thescinan SebaceLompany AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES Lucky Strike! Be Happy—Go Lucky! 





